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Mrs. Marie Starr Olive M. Porter 


“People who get things done have developed the habit 


of doing the things other people don’t like to do.” Those 


attending the Minneapolis Convention in 1958 heard 
these words from the keynoter, William Gove. Is this 
statement not evidenced daily when you see successful 
people, when you see successful organizations and com- 


panies? Performing a job, regardless how big or how 
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Margaret McCormick small, and doing it well is sometimes a difficult task. 


In NSA you may be called upon to serve on a committee 
or hold office in your chapter. It may be a bigger job 
than you want, or it may be a lesser job than you desire. 
In your office you may be asked to undertake a project 


not particularly to your liking because it seems either too 





Mrs. Hazel A. Kellar, CPS much or too little. None of us is immune to such reactions 
at one time or another, but those of us in NSA have 
learned to accept each responsibility, large or small, as 


a challenge. 


The 1961 Convention in Los Angeles promises to inject 


other philosophies into your daily lives. Excellent forums 





peog eater CPS are scheduled and informative business sessions are 
planned. You will want to attend and enjoy the fellow- 


ship with secretaries throughout the country. 





Mrs. Yvonne Lovely, CPS 
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Certified Professional Secretary 


by Mary Ellen Oliverio 


Research Chairman, Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


RESEARCH STUDIES OF THE SECRETARY AND HER WORK 


@ The secretary is frequently the 
subject of research investigations. 
Two studies done in recent years 
that are important are discussed 
briefly here. 


A doctoral investigation entitled 
“The Critical Requirements for Pri- 
vate Secretaries Based Upon an 
Analysis of Critical Incidents” was 
completed by Dr. Eugene Kosy at 
the University of Wisconsin. Secre- 
taries and their executives in fifty 
different firms were interviewed for 
the purpose of securing incidents of 
critical situations in which the sec- 
retarial behavior was either critically 
effective or critically ineffective. Dr. 
Kosy identified twenty-nine critical 
requirements for the successful pri- 
vate secretary. Among his conclu- 
sions, he cited the following: 


The private secretary acts as an 
intermediary and in this capacity 
she must also be a “harmonizer.” 

In her relationships with her 
employer, the private secretary is 
in a position to help him carry on 
his work effectively or ineffec- 
tively. The employer depends 
upon the private secretary to act 
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as his “agent.” He expects her to 
provide abilities where he may be 
weak; for example, some em- 
ployers are unable to construct a 
grammatically correct letter but 
they expect the secretary to be 
able to make their letters correct. 


The private secretary is a “gate- 
keeper.” By virtue of her position, 
she often decides who the execu- 
tive is to see as well as screen 
correspondence and telephone 
calls probably in accordance with 
previously agreed upon broad gen- 
eral policies. 

The private secretary must be 
capable of acting as an “expe- 
diter.” The executive must be able 
to delegate routine responsibility 
to the private secretary which will 
enable him to direct his attention 
to the higher echelons of man- 
agerial responsibility. 

Dr. Kosy makes the comment that 
his study suggests that some of the 
critical requirements for the success- 
ful private secretary are associated 
with specific duties while others of 
these are basic to many job situa- 
tions. He also noted that the prep- 


aration of the private secretary takes 
place in many situations. It is Dr. 
Kosy’s feeling that innumerable ex- 
periences that cannot be specifically 
associated with the formal educa- 
tional program contribute to the sec- 
retary’s preparation. 


The study that Dr. Kosy made is a 
significant one. His technique, for 
example, has many possibilities for 
further investigations of secretaries 
and the nature of their responsibili- 
ties. The varying critical require- 
ments depending on type of organiza- 
tion, type of employer, and type of 
level or responsibility should be in- 
vestigated. 


Another study of importance is the 
one recently completed by Dr. 
Honora Noyes at the University of 
Maryland. Her study is entitled 
“The Role of the Executive Secre- 
tary as a Member of Management.” 
As Dr. Noyes states in her abstract, 
her purpose was: 

to make an exploratory study of 

the woman executive secretary 

(defined as a secretary to a mem- 

ber of top management) to deter- 

mine her activities as distinct 
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from those of the woman non- 
executive secretary; to determine 
the evidences of her place in man- 
agement and from a_ selected 
sample of these secretaries to de- 
termine her socio-economic level 
and the behavior patterns which 
reflect the influence of her occu- 
pational role both on and off the 
job. 

A total of 211 secretaries partici- 
pated in this study. Of this number, 
116 were classed as executive secre- 
taries and 95 were classed as non- 
executive secretaries. Dr. Noyes’ con- 
clusions were the following: 

Executive secretarial work is a 
field for the college-educated 
woman. 

Exeeutive secretaries were for 
the most part experienced and ma- 
ture workers. 

When job activities of executive 
secretaries were compared with job 
activities of the nonexecutive sec- 
retaries, no activity was found that 
distinctly belonged to one group. 
The outstanding difference was 
not one of kind but one of degree, 
and as secretary to a_policy- 
making official, the effects of the 
executive secretary’s actions were 
more important and far-reaching 
than those of the nonexecutive 
secretary. 

The executive secretary in Dr. 
Noyes’ sample appears as a person 
of forty-two (median age) with a 
salary of $5,750 (median salary). 
About one half had had some full- 
time attendance at college. Dr. Noyes 
concluded that the “executive secre- 
tary qualified for a place on the man- 
agement level because of the manage- 
ment functions she performed, the 
status symbols in her job environ- 
ment, her freedoms in regard to time, 
her privileges and advantages, and 
her close association with top man- 
agement.” 

In her study, Dr. Noyes provides 
us with some important information 
about a particular group of secre- 
tarial workers. 
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a speech before Avidae Scribae Chapter, 
La Grange, Illinois 


Attitudes 
and 
Aptitudes 


by Eileen M. Greco 


Guidance Director, 
La Grange County 
School District 102 


Wi Loosely stated, aptitude is some- 
thing innate, something with a limit, 
more or less, and something fairly 
constant—all things being equal, cul- 
turally speaking. Attitudes, on the 
other hand, are feelings toward 
something, immeasurable by yard- 
stick calibrations—feelings that are 
constantly interacting, something for 
which limits, as of now, are imposed 
by the age or the circumstance. To 
intertwine the two, a lowly proverb, 
slightly shaped to size, helps: You 
can make a silk purse from a homely 
cocoon, if you know what it is made 
of and how to draw out its strength. 
This is a crude way of saying we 
build on the strong points of people 
and overlook or realign minor weak- 
nesses. In this not-so-perfect world, 
no one has yet found the paragon 
outlined as ideal in the literature. 


Secretarial Needs 
The needs of a good secretary are 
these: the basic skills of the pro- 
fession; a certain level and quality 
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of intelligence or aptitude; proper 
motivation, which includes drive, 
persistence, objectivity, cooperative- 
ness, tact, thoughtfulness, leadership, 
sense of responsibility, and friendli- 
ness; but, let me hasten to say, 
these we look for in varying degrees! 


Basic skills can be demonstrated, 
referred through references, verified 
through personal contact with the 
previous employer, but the competi- 
tion is on, so probing continues down 
the avenue of the intellectual level 
for a test number, even though this 
number from any test suffers accord- 
ing to its standard error of measure- 
ment. The quality of the number 
may be determined through an item 
analysis of the group test or with 
the clinical overtones of an individ- 
ual test. Any method is a time- 
consuming process. 


Individual Testing 

The individual intelligence test is 
a form of standardized interview. It 
provides an opportunity to find the 
height or the number of questions 
answered, certainly the width or the 
quality of the answers for each ques- 
tion, and the speed with which the 
examinee answered the questions. 
General intelligence is considered a 
unitary trait by some _ researchers 
and not by others. Some see various 
factors as word fluency, reasoning, 
verbal meaning, perception, memory, 
space relationship, speed, motor con- 
trol and so on, meaning that people 
are higher in some areas and lower in 
others. These differences of opinion 
account for the many kinds of group 
tests on the market. 


Group Testing 

In group testing, each one must 
motivate himself to continue to do 
his best once the testing has started. 
In the individual setup, the examiner 
has that charge in addition to the 
examinee. However, the more com- 
mon practices involve only group 
testing, primarily because of expe- 
diency. At best, testing merely gives 
additional data concerning people. 
Intelligence in an individual shows 
itself without being measured ob- 
jectively. 


Motivation Necessary 
On the basis of basic skills, and 
on intelligence, we cannot foretell 


success of life adjustments and hap- 
piness. To find out how the skills 
and the intellect or the potential fuse 
with the attitude—your confidence— 
to gain job satisfaction the motiva- 
tional structure must stand scrutiny, 
for so often in people “to have does 
not mean to use.” That is, the exist- 
ing potential is dormant. Study after 
study shows that personal qualities, 
not ability to do the work, are the 
most important factors in job suc- 
cess. In a study of 4400 persons dis- 
charged from jobs, the personality 
factors were the cause of failures of 
sixty-six per cent of the cases. An 
aptitude or capacity or potential is 
important, but more important are 
patience, loyalty, and especially high 
motivation. All of these are inter- 
mingled with self-confidence. 


Yet, everyone can have a degree of 
success if sufficient sensitivity is felt 
by the co-workers and the staff. 
Loyalty and morale are always in- 
creased by intragroup cooperation. 
Over-critical and domineering atti- 
tudes may have harmful effects on 
progress. The pattern of movement 
should be from energy, moving 
toward a purpose, spelling achieve- 
ment. The purpose or reason of a 
job being known by the worker re- 
leases more drive and makes innate 
ability more applicable. The goal 
then to bolster the self-confidence of 
the worker is to motivate without 
fear and to influence without domi- 
nation. 

Confidence 

Now we are ready for a direct 
focus on attitudes which are over- 
shadowed by, or emanate from our 
self-concept or confidence. Before 
we can respect others, we must re- 
spect or accept ourselves or have a 
good self-concept or, in still another 
way, have confidence in ourselves. 
When we know our strong points and 
our limitations, and are willing to 
accept them; when we set up reason- 
able, attainable goals for ourselves; 
there is less need for sarcasm and 
jealousy. The energy that would go 
into the defense of self, or more com- 
monly stated: making excuses for 
one’s self, if self is not accepted as 
it is, might well be used productively 
in work. According to Somerset 
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Maugham there is a great pleasure in 
old age because we are at that point 
liberated from the trammels of hu- 
man egotism: jealousy, envy, great 
uneasiness, excited drives, and such 
things that warp judgment. And he 
says, “Now that personal bias is 
virtually extinct, I find it delight- 
fully simple to look around and be 
amused by the human condition.” 
We need to think about this obser- 
vation. Must we wait until old age 
to be free of some of these trammels? 


Emotional Development 


Before I can develop my hypothe- 
sis further, I must digress into, rather 
than merely allude to, the field of 
emotional development. Emotions, 
as well as intellect, need developing. 
If society has believed this state- 
ment, little has been done about it. 
I believe that in the future we adults 
will not be accused of only talking 
about the emotions. With about one- 
half of the people in hospital beds 
because of emotionally-induced _ill- 
nesses we cannot by-pass the issue by 
doing therapy only. We must edu- 
cate concerning the emotions through 
preventive measures. 

Parenthetically, intellect is a char- 
acteristic of human beings, distin- 
guishing us from animals. We have 
concentrated upon the development 
of this intellect and thought that the 
emotions would be included _in- 
directly. Intellect is-related to logi- 
cal thought, and it is also related to 
logical feelings. Feelings and thought 
interact. Our capacity to think logi- 
cally can be run off-base by illogical 
emotions. The reason we have felt 
the emotions could not be trained is 
that we, more often than not, have 
thought of anger, panic, passion— 
these emotions which are less de- 
sirable in our everyday conversation. 
A thought is rational when it fits the 
situation; an emotion is rational in 
the very same way. Thus, the quiet, 
sustained self may be the wrong, 
often dangerous and damaging emo- 
tion for a particular situation. 

We know each other only through 
a reciprocity of feelings, through a 
sharing of experience. After all, are 
we not persons through our personal 
relationships? Consequently, our 
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emotional development has_ two 
sides: the development of discrimina- 
tion, of deciding when; and the over- 
coming of egocentricity, the “I’’ we 
live with. I want to emphasize that 
emotional development can better be 
lived through than taught directly. 
It can be learned only in personal 
relationships. 


Emotion—Intellect 


Human activity involves both the 
intellect and the emotion. Generally 
speaking, thinking is concerned with 
facts, and emotion with values. I 
ask you: “Which is more important: 
fact or value?” It is emotion which 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Keport of 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


NSA 


CHAPTERS 


Following the meeting of the International 
Education Committee last September, a three- 
page questionnaire was mailed to all chapters 
on October 31, 1960 requesting information 
on educational background, programs, and 


activities. 


The forms were returned to Dr. 


Fred Cook, Educational Consultant, and the 
following article, co-ordinated by the IEC 
Chairman Merle Law, is based on the tabu- 
lated returns. 


Of the 298 chapters reporting, 237 
or 80 per cent reported they had a 
special educational program since 
September 1959 or were planning one 
in the current year. Of these chap- 
ters, 149 or 50 per cent had held a 
workshop, institute or seminar dur- 
ing the year and 45, or 12 per cent, 
who had not so participated, were 
planning to do so in the current year. 
Attendance at these workshops 
ranged from 12 to 954. Table I shows 
the number of workshops with at- 
tendance figures. Ninety-three of the 
149 workshops were sponsored solely 
by NSA chapters, 41 by a college or 
university, 5 by a business, voca- 
tional or high school, and 5 by other 
organizations such as an office equip- 
ment manufacturer, a bank, NOMA, 
or OMI, in cooperation with the 
NSA chapter. Five chapters did not 
reply to this question. 


The topic most frequently reported 
as discussed was human relations, 
102. Other topics and their fre- 
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quencies were: communications, 66; 
CPS review, 66; secretarial proce- 
dures, 59; business administration 
and economics, 40; business law, 26. 
Some of the many topics which were 
in cluded in these workshops and 
seminars are listed below as an aid to 
persons planning workshops in the 
future: 


Accounting, financial statements; 
applied statistics; automation; brain- 
storming; business and _ personal 
ethics; English usage, speaking (pub- 
lic and every day); filing, grooming, 
etiquette, office decorum; improved 
reading, skimming and scanning; in- 
vestments, finance, real estate, insur- 
ance, estate planning; job situations, 
job qualifications, job application 
procedures, career opportunities; la- 
bor regulations; library facilities; 
music, art, literature, political sci- 
ence, psychology, color dynamics; 
office machines; office techniques, 
techniques in business procedures; 
parliamentary law; physical and 


mental health; secretarial shortcuts; 
supervisory secretarial duties; tele- 
phone techniques and manners, DDD 
(direct distance dialing) telephon- 
ing; work simplification. 


NSA Sponsored Courses 


Of the 298 chapters answering the 
questionnaire, 142, or about 48 per 
cent, reported sponsoring some type 
of course or study group for their 
members. The tabulation of areas of 
the CPS examination covered by 
chapter-sponsored courses is given in 
Table II. Business law was offered 
most frequently with 73 courses re- 
ported, followed by accounting, 64; 
CPS review, 61; business administra- 
tion and economics, 52; secretarial 
procedures, 52; human relations 37; 
and shorthand, 33. The majority of 
classes had fewer than 30 enrolled, 
but two chapters reported attendance 
of 70 and one chapter reported an 
attendance of 85. 


Sinte 416 courses were reported as 
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TABLE I 


Attendance at NSA Workshops, 
Institutes and Seminars 











TABLE I | 


Enrollment in NSA-Sponsored Courses Offered for Candidates 
Preparing for the CPS Examination 


ENROLLMENT 



































No. Attending No. of Workshops Over Not 
Not Available 5 Courses Total 1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 50 Given 
1- 50 17 CPS Review 61 13 21 11 8 1 3 4 
51-100 47 Raw:..:... 73 7 31 12 6 5 — 1 
101-150 32 Accounting 64 19 29 11 — 5 — — 
151-200 13 Business Admin. 59 18 28 8 2 4 — — 
201-300 20 Secretarial Proc. 52 15 16 7 3 5 Z 4 
over 300 15 Shorthand 33 11 5 9 5 - 2 1 
ea oa —— Human Relations 37 @ 13 6 2 4 2 3 
Other .. 37 10 12 5 6 — 4 
TOTAL . 416 110 155 69 32 26 :S Bs 
TABLE III 
Number of Class Hours in NSA-Sponsored Courses 
LENGTH IN Hours Length 
Over Not 
Courses. Total 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 40 Given 
CPS Review 61 2 3 2 1 3 1 2 3 26 18 
Law. 73 9 13 13 8 3 10 4 4 2 7 
Accounting ; 64 7 11 11 6 6 8 2 i 4 8 
Business Administration 59 6 11 7 9 4 9 4 1 1 7 
Secretarial Procedures 52 8 9 6 8 2 5 1 3 1 9 
Shorthand 33 5 8 5 4 3 3 1 —_ — 4 
Human Relations 37 7 12 5 3 2 1 1 1 2 3 
ERE SOE Sears See veneer nie mee 37 8 6 9 6 1 3 — 2 — 2 
TOTAL er eee heh 416 652 73 58 45 24 40 15 15 36 58 
TABLE IV ee management, parliamentary law, showing the number of weeks. It is 
psychology, public speaking, tele- quite possible that some of these 


Cost of Courses Offered 





Range of Cost ‘ No. of Courses 
$5 or less 28 
6-10 32 
11-15 47 
16-20 13 
21-30 17 
31-40 11 
41-50 4 
Over $50 12 

~ "Torau 164 ‘ji 








being offered and only 142 chapters 
reported such courses, the average 
number of courses offered per chap- 
ter is almost three. 


Courses reported in areas other 
than those listed in Table II num- 
bered 37. Some of the subjects were: 
Business, filing, income tax, insur- 
ance, liberal arts, English (including 
letter writing, grammar, and vocabu- 
lary building—16 courses), office 
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phone techniques, self-improvement, 
speed reading. 

This indicates that chapters are 
providing courses suited to the needs 
and desires of their members and not 
necessarily limiting them to the CPS 
areas. 

The length of chapter-sponsored 
courses is shown in Table III as ac- 
curately as can be determined from 
the replies to the questionnaire. In 
52 replies where courses are reported 
as one to six hours in length, it would 
seem that those reported as one, two, 
or three hours were really one, two, 
or three hours per week and that the 
figures at this end of the table are 
probably incorrect. It is indicative 
that 36 courses ran for over 40 hours, 
and 30 others ran for 31 to 40 hours. 
For 58 courses it was impossible to 
fix the actual length since the answer 
was either blank or stated that the 
course was held weekly, without 


would actually fall in the category 
of lengthy courses. 


Only five out of 122 chapters limit 
enrollment in CPS review courses to 
those having previous training in 
these areas. Chapter-sponsored study 
courses are nearly always open to 
nonmembers. Eleven out of 204 re- 
spondents limited attendance to 
members and four other chapters re- 
strict participation to members and 
prospective members. 


Only 108 chapters, or less than 35 
per cent of the number participating 
in this survey, reported they had a 
long-range educational program. 


Instructors 


In all subjects except human re- 
lations, college or university instruc- 
tors or high school teachers were 
most frequently used for teaching the 
courses, although NSA members 
acted as instructors for 115 courses in 
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total. Attorneys, either in private 
practice or on the staff of universities 
or colleges, frequently taught busi- 
ness law, and CPA’s or other man- 
agement personnel taught account- 
ing and business administration. 
Only two chapters reported using 
records for shorthand dictation. NSA 
members were particularly active in 
teaching secretarial procedures, hu- 
man relations, and CPS review 
courses. Frequently CPS _ review 
courses were taught by CPS’s under 
the direction of a college or univer- 
sity. 


Cost of Courses 


Of the 416 courses offered 164 
carried a fee as shown in Table IV. 
Courses running for lengthy periods 
were most costly. Some CPS review 
courses carried fees of $60, $75, $95, 
$100, and $200. Other long courses 
reported were law, $100; secretarial 
procedures, $100; public speaking, 
$175; English, $175; and business 
administration, $300. 


College Credit 


In 21 instances college credit was 
obtainable in the chapter-sponsored 
courses. These courses were most 
frequently CPS review and law. 
Many chapters reported that regular 
night school courses are available to 
their members and it is quite evident 
that the present survey does not by 
any means reflect the total participa- 
tion of NSA members in educational 
study programs. 


Materials Used 


The NSA Study Guide was re- 
ported used by 99 chapters, but 26 
chapters reported they were not 
aware of this aid to programming. 
The CPS Study Outline was re- 
ported used by 153 chapters. 


Other materials reported as help- 
ful were: Educational articles and 
quiz in THE SECRETARY (48), 
bibliography (32), CPS Library (9), 
IEC and division education releases 
(6), Outlines prepared by Canadian, 
Illinois, and Iowa Divisions (12), 
Chapter Study Course notes (3), 
Quizzes and articles from other chap- 
ters (5), Business Review for Pro- 
fessional Secretaries (Pitman) (14), 
Business Theory for Secretaries 
(Dykstra, etc.) (10), Secretaries’ 
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Business Review (Lawrence) (21), 
Secretarial Handbooks, (8), Practi- 
cal English and The Command of 
Words (6), Wall Street Journal, To- 
day’s Secretary, The Office, Kiplin- 
ger Letters, U. S. Government Pub- 
lications on Income Tax, Social 
Security, Letter Writing and Women 
as Workers, Time, Harvard Business 
Review and other publications, Busi- 
ness Administration for the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Personal Business 
Law (Schneider, etc.) — McGraw- 
Hill, Secretarial Theory (University 
of Michigan School of Business), 
Books recommended by colleges and 
adult education teachers, Economics 
(Paul Samuelson) — McGraw-Hill, 
Office Reference Manuals, and notes 
kept from workshops, speakers at 
meetings, and help from CPS’s. 


Proposed Changes in Courses 

Many chapters indicated that they 
were well pleased with their courses 
and did not intend to make any 
changes for the coming year. Many 
others proposed intensifying and 
lengthening the courses, on _ the 
theory that their short courses were 
not satisfactory and that more time 
spent on a specific subject would be 
more worthwhile. A number of 
chapters have set up or are planning 
to set up courses in liberal arts. 
Many chapters indicate they are ne- 
gotiating with educational institu- 
tions for courses in the CPS fields, on 
a long term basis, which will give 
credits toward a degree. 


General Comments 

Some chapters feel that chapter 
study groups have advantages over 
more formal classes in schools and 
colleges because of the smaller num- 
bers and the opportunity for discus- 
sion periods. It was reported also 
that study courses have interested 
nonmember secretaries and manage- 
ment in NSA. One chapter sets up 
an information center on the CPS 
examination in the public library in 
September with members on hand to 
answer questions. Those inquiring 
were later contacted about the chap- 
ter’s education programs. Another 
chapter has a seminar in the fall be- 
fore classes start, which gives the 
classes extra publicity. A flyer about 


the classes accompanies the mailing 
for the seminar. 

Following results of a fact-finding 
committee, one chapter planned more 
educational content of meeting pro- 
grams to counteract the “I’m not get- 
ting out of NSA what I expected” 
feeling. Other chapters reported that 
15-30 minutes of each meeting are 
devoted to education in addition to 
the regular program. Libraries of 
donated and purchased books for the 
use of members have been set up. 
Educational committees are consti- 
tuted of members who have taken the 
examination and passed at least part 
of it. Some chapters pay the regis- 
tration fee for the examination for 
their members on a scholarship basis. 

Many chapters are _ preparing 
monthly quiz sheets on different 
phases of secretarial training, for 
distribution at meetings. Another 
chapter includes in its educational 
program subjects of current interest 
on changes in business trends, and 
ways for the secretary to assist her 
boss in solving paper work problems. 
Rapid reading classes are gaining 
momentum. 


Working With Students 

Of the 298 chapters responding to 
the questionnaire, 230 reported par- 
ticipation in career days or the inten- 
tion of doing so in the current year. 
Sixteen chapters are sponsoring or are 
in the planning stage of sponsoring 
high school or college student organi- 
zations. Eight of these chapters were 
in the Southeast District, four in 
Northwest, and two each in North- 
east and Southwest. 

Five chapters reported sponsoring 
student oriented training sessions or 
courses for high school or college stu- 
dents. Considerable interest was 
shown in the Future Secretaries 
Association. 


Scholarships 

Most of the chapters (235) pro- 
vide a scholarship or prize to secre- 
tarial students. The number of years 
varied from “just beginning” to 
“many years,” and the amount also 
showed great variation, in many in- 
stances depending on the size of the 
chapter. There were almost as many 
different methods of selecting the re- 
cipient as there were replies. Some 
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chapters have very elaborate methods 
including a _ written examination, 
while others leave the selection to the 
school officials. Briefly, the majority 
require that the recipient must be of 
high moral character; must be an out- 
standing student definitely interested 
in making a career of secretaryship; 
and must prove the need of financial 
assistance. In 151 cases the scholar- 
ship took the form of tuition assist- 
ance, in full or in part, for the suc- 
ceeding year, generally paid to the 
institution to be attended; 58 chap- 
ters paid cash to the student; six 
chapters gave prizes of varying 
amounts; and four gave books. Two 
chapters indicated they operated a 
loan fund for students. 


Conclusion 

The above report was prepared in 
the same form as the results of the 
survey made by Dr. Anderson, ap- 
pearing in THE SECRETARY for 
July 1959, so that comparison could 
be drawn. The following points may 
be of interest. 


The number of chapters reporting 
a special educational program has 
risen from 64 to 80 per cent. The 
number of workshops or seminars 
held has dropped from 83 to 50 per 
cent, although the range of attend- 
ance has remained almost the same 
and the topics discussed most fre- 
quently have remained in exactly the 
same order as in the previous study. 


The number of NSA sponsored 
courses has dropped from 51 to 48 
per cent but the courses most fre- 
quently offered have shown a change. 
Business law courses have risen from 
41 to 73; accounting from 30 to 64; 
CPS review from 54 to 61; business 
administration and economics from 
30 to 52. The number of courses in 
secretarial procedures has more than 
doubled, rising from 25 to 52; short- 
hand has risen from 19 to 33; and 
human relations from 12 to 37. The 
average number of classes offered per 
chapter has moved up from “slightly 
over two” to “almost three.” There 
is a definite trend toward longer 
courses. In the previous survey there 
were 26 running over 40 hours in 
length with 18 more of 31 to 40 
hours. In the present survey these 
figures show up as 36 for over 40 
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hours and 30 sean of 31 to 40 hours 
in length. 


While the present survey shows 
that some courses are requiring a 
large entrance fee, it should be noted 
that nearly 66 per cent were free of 
all charge. In the previous survey 
the free courses were 58 per cent of 
the total courses offered. The ma- 
terials used as reported in the present 
survey show a wider range of books 
and periodicals, indicating that chap- 


ter educational committees are in- 
vestigating source books which have 
been reviewed in THE SECRE- 
TARY to provide as broad a knowl- 
edge as possible. 


* * * * 


The section of the questionnaire 
relating to future projects of IEC 
will be receiving further study. Ap- 
preciation is extended to the 298 
chapters which cooperated so well in 
making this survey possible. 
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A girl with marriage on her 5 
mind is especially eager for a ; 
top secretarial job. Like millions 
of her sisters, she very likely 
will hold on to her job 
after marriage. 

To attract favorable atten- 
tion—and get a promotion with 
higher pay—she uses the best 
professional tools. These include 
A.W.Faber’s STENOSTIK, the 
modern ball pen especially 
designed for shorthand. 


STENOSTIK is feather-light, 
beautifully balanced, starts fast, 
flows smoothly without skip or 
clot. It helps her take 
dictation faster, cleaner and 
more efficiently. The exclusive, 
long-tapered grip reduces 
finger fatigue 
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Whatever your marital 
status, you’ll be a better 
secretary with STENOSTIK. It 
belongs right alongside your 
ERASERSTIK. Full-length 
cartridge ink supply in blue, 
black, red and green. 39¢ — 

3 for $1. Join the STENOSTIK 
Club of Superior Secretaries 
today. 


A.W.FABER’S 


STENOSTIK 








A.W.Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR SECRE- 
TARIES, F. Blair Mayne & Gerald 
Crowningshield, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., Second Edi- 
tion. 

This text is designed for students 
on either high school or college level. 

Part One is devoted to accounting 
for professional men and service en- 
terprises on a cash basis. Part Two 
deals with accounting for small mer- 
chandising firms on an accrual basis. 
Part Three discusses internal organi- 
zation, procedures, and records of the 
principal departments of a larger 
business. 


Two workbooks accompany the 
text and provide forms and problems 
to be completed by the student. 


The Instructor Comments 

The material is based on the needs 
of secretaries on the job. The method 
of presentation has been adapted to 
carry out this objective, as well as to 
overcome some of the objections to 
the usual course and to the tradi- 
tional methods of accounting instruc- 
tion at the secretarial level. The text 
seeks to provide a knowledge of book- 
keeping rather than attempt to train 
accomplished bookkeepers. 

The text is organized around the 
records of several professions and 
businesses, beginning with the sim- 
plified records of a public accountant 
and gradually developing into more 
detailed records of other businesses. 

Each new set of records contains 
new concepts but is based on the 
principles previously studied. In 
each case, the records are complete 
for the particular business and are 
patterned after actual sets of books. 
Instructors may approach the teach- 
ing of the material from the point of 
view of an employer instructing a 
new employee. 
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Several advantages result from this 
approach and presentation: 


@ From the beginning, the student 
works with complete sets of records 
of the type that would actually be 
used by a specific business. 


@ Specific business procedures and 
business papers are presented. 

@ Bookkeeping principles are 
taught at the point at which they are 
needed and in a specific situation. 


@ Presentation of the theory of 
debit and credit is delayed until the 
student has been keeping records and 
has learned that record keeping can 


be easy. The student makes debits 
and credits without being aware of 
the technical terminology. 


® The complete bookkeeping cycle 
is taught, although in simplified form 
at the beginning, in nearly every 
chapter or series of chapters. 


@®The organization permits some 
of the advanced principles to be 
taught with the aim of giving an 
understanding, instead of attempting 
to achieve mastery, where mastery is 
not required. 

Questions for review and discus- 
sion are presented at the end of each 
chapter. The problems provided in 
the two workbooks vary not only in 
the degree of difficulty but also in 
length. One or more comprehensive 
problems are provided after the com- 
pletion of each new phase of account- 
ing. 

The book supplies material for a 
two-semester secretarial accounting 
course and is excellent in its step-by- 
step presentation and adaptability of 
material to suggested courses of 
study. Natural stopping points are 
provided at the end of certain chap- 
ters, and Part Three may be used at 
different points. Chapters 29 and 30, 
which deal with payroll accounting, 
need to be brought up to date. This 


text was published in 1957, and cer- 
tain changes in Social Security taxes 
have been made since then. The in- 
structor naturally will call attention 
to this, and the publisher has in- 
cluded footnotes as changes were 
being made when the text was pub- 
lished. If students have some book- 
keeping knowledge, the first fourteen 
chapters dealing with cash account- 
ing may be eliminated. 


The Secretary-Student Comments 
Part One provides the secretary 

with the basic understanding of ac- 

counting and how to put it to use. 


In Part Two the student utilizes 
the basic knowledge of the account- 
ing cycle learned in Part One and 
puts this knowledge to use on the 
accrual basis. Also, the student has 
the opportunity to follow through 
with the basic fundamentals in an- 
other form of business— the mer- 
chandising business. It is in the 
merchandising business that the sec- 
retary learns about payroll records 
and how they function, the analysis 
and interpretation of records, and the 
various negotiable instruments. 

Part Three enables the student to 
further utilize her accounting knowl- 
edge by working with purchasing and 
sales records as well as cash receipts 
and cash disbursements and putting 
into operation the insurance register. 

This text and its two workbooks 
are ideal for a review course as well 
as a reference for the secretary who 
works with accounting records spas- 
modically, because it adequately e:- 
plains and covers the accounting 
cycle on both the cash and accrual 
bases in a manner which is simply 
stated. In its concise and easy-to- 
read form, this text also leads the 
student from the known form to the 
unknown form in easy steps. The 
student, therefore, should feel as if 
he or she were actually working on 
the job while utilizing the workbooks. 

Both Instructor and  Secretary- 
Student recommended ACCOUNT- 
ING FOR SECRETARIES for prep- 
aration for the CPS examination. For 
those who have had no bookkeeping 
or accounting previously, it is recom- 
mended as a full two-semester 
course; for those with some _ back- 
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ground, it is recommended for a 
short-term review course. 


Josephine Bruewer, CPS, Instruc- 
tor, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Arlene D. 
Reid, Secretary-Student, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BUSINESS POLICIES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, Newmann and Logan, 
South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Fourth Edition, 1959 


This text is designed for manage- 
ment seminar courses in which grad- 
uate students analyze policies and 
problems of selected companies; how- 
ever, the style and method of presen- 
tation make the book suitable for any 
adult reader. 

The introductory chapters would 
be extremely helpful to the CPS 
candidate because they describe the 
economic environment, growth of 
the U. S. economy, and the role of 
forecasting in making decisions. 

Four chapters on sales policies 
discuss product selection, pricing, 
distribution, and marketing. Chap- 
ters on procurement deal with the 
“make-or-buy” decision and its im- 
plications. Some of the material is 
not related directly to the CPS ex- 
amination; however, many items are 
important, and the CPS candidate 
can skim this material for essential 
information. 

These personnel policies are ex- 
plained: selection and training, work- 
ing arrangements, employment of 
women, compensation, employee 
services, industrial relations, and 
collective bargaining. Much of this 
subject matter is included on the 
CPS study outline. 

The section on financial policies 
highlights the sources and uses of 
capital, financial structure, and dis- 
tribution of earnings. The forms of 
legal organization are outlined in 
addition to types of organization 
within companies — line, staff, and 
committee relationships. 

The part on operations discusses 
many items included on the CPS 
examination: scientific management, 
human relationships, handling busi- 
ness papers, programming and sched- 

Reviewers: Margaret M. Mc- 
Inerney, CPS, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Muriel G. Fletcher, CPS, Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island. 
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uling, efficient use of company 
resources, supervisory problems, 
expense control, and budgets. The 
summary chapters deal with the 
basic objectives of companies, risk 
taking, and management philoso- 
phies. 


A separate discussion is presented 
for each of the administrator’s tasks. 
Topical headings and subheadings 
give organized breakdowns which are 
helpful to the reader. Chapter sum- 
maries facilitate review of the subject 
matter and aid the person who wishes 
to skim the contents. The informa- 
tion is clear, concise, and easy to 
read. The set of questions and a case 


study at the end of each chapter are 
a distinctive feature of the book and 
emphasize the subject matter and 
point out the problems related to 
the function covered. 


The book is intended for advanced 
students who have had courses in 
personnel, finance, organization, mar- 
keting, and accounting; and some of 
the topics may not be covered in 
sufficient detail for one who has had 
no previous training in certain areas; 
yet, the definitions, explanations of 
concepts, and examples make this 
book a source for preparation in the 
much detailed subject of business 
administration. 





After the National Secretaries Association Convention in Los Angeles 


A FUN-FILLED 
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The enchantment of sun- 
drenched beaches, rolling 
surf and cool, balmy eve- 
nings is just a few short 
hours away by United Jet. 
And to make the most of 
every minute, choose one 
of United’s fun-filled Main- 
liner Holidays. There’s one 
that’s sure to fit your time- 
table and budget. 


Fly to the convention and 
to Hawaii by United Jet 
Mainliner®. 
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Are you planning a Convention, Sales Meeting, Conference, 
Banquet, or reserving a room in a hotel? Your success 
depends on just how well the lines of communication be- 
tween you and the hotel are operating. Each hotel main- 


Other Reservation Requests 
If the following type rooms are de- 
sired, request them when making 








tains a well-trained staff to serve you, the honored guest. reservations: 
And since you will be communicating with one or more of 1. Outside view. 
the following departments, these suggestions may be help- 2. Court or insite view. 
ful to you. 3. Air conditioning. . 
4. High or low location. (Many 


From the Back of the House! 


by Mrs. Mary H. Barrett 


former International President 


Secretary to the Manager of the Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel 


Reservations 
Most hotel chains maintain a res- 
ervation office in all major cities. 
Reservations can be confirmed from 
that office upon telephone request. 
Otherwise call, write, or wire the 
hotel of your choice. 


A. Confirmation will be sent if 
time permits. 

B. If time does not permit, you 
may request a collect wire of 
confirmation. 


C. A verbal confirmation is really 
all that is necessary. 


Date and Time of Arrival 


Clearly state date and time of arri- 
val, as well as date of departure. This 
is important as availability of rooms 
is based upon departures as well as 
arrivals. Pay particular attention to 
arrival time. In busy hotels rooms 
will not be held beyond the time you 
have stated for arrival unless pay- 
ment has been guaranteed. 


Checkout Time 
Although this may vary, 3 p.m. is 
the usual hotel checkout time. This 
time will usually be extended upon 
request, unless the hotel has guests 
waiting for the room you have agreed 

to vacate on a given date. 


Rates 
Every hotel has rooms in various 
price ranges. Every effort will be 
made to assign a room at the rate 
you request, or as close to it as 
possible. 
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Type Room 

SINGLE: Room for one person. If 
it is necessary to place guest in a 
twin bedded room, single rate will be 
charged. 

TWIN: Room for two persons 
with twin beds. Rate charged is for 
two persons. Do not ask for “double” 
if twin beds are desired. 

DOUBLE: This is a double bed 
and since modern hotels have a lim- 
ited number of these, do not request 
it unless specifically desired. 

STUDIO: Single or twin with 
studio beds. This is a popular type 
because it is a living room during the 
day, yet can be made into a comfort- 
able bedroom at night. 

SUITE: Combination of bedroom 
and parlor. 

ROLLAWAY: One or more of 
these will be placed in a room upon 
request. This is ideal in group room- 
ings, and reduces the cost per person 
in a room. 


Guaranteed Reservations 

If the guest is arriving very late, 
or very early, the hotel is advised the 
requesting party will guarantee the 
reservation. The guest will be 
checked in by the hotel and the room 
held for arrival. If the guest does not 
arrive and the reservation has not 
been canceled, the party or company 
guaranteeing the reservation will be 
charged for the room. In guarantee- 
ing a reservation, if time permits, the 
agreement should be sent to the hotel 
on identifying stationery. 


guests prefer lower floors.) 

5. Near or away from elevators. 
(Near elevators involves less 
walking, but it is quieter away 
from the elevators. ) 


Convention Reservations 

The hotel will furnish, at no charge 
to the organization, specially printed 
reservation forms, usually postpaid 
cards, on which the members may re- 
serve rooms. Upon receipt of these 
cards the hotel blocks off the rooms 
requested by members of the organi- 
zation. This can be done well in ad- 
vance of the convention so it is 
advantageous to send your reserva- 
tion in early if you desire a certain 
type room. If these cards are de- 
sired, allow time for printing. 


Credit Arrangements 

Recognized credit cards are gener- 
ally honored at the time you check 
out. If you wish to make other ar- 
rangements, notify the hotel credit 
manager or assistant manager at the 
time you check in, not when you are 
departing. This will save much time 
and confusion. If charges are to be 
billed to your company, notification 
should be sent on ahead of your arri- 
val on company stationery, signed by 
an officer of the company. Or, if time 
does not permit, present credentials 
to the credit manager or assistant 
manager upon your arrival. If you 
are sharing a room with others, state 
clearly how charges are to be billed. 

(Remember, NSA Convention ex- 
penses are tax deductible, so it is to 
your advantage to sign charges when- 
ever possible. This avoids last min- 
ute confusion and insures a record of 
your expenses. ) 


Sales Department 
At the time a hotel is selected 
as a convention headquarters or 
for a sales meeting or conference, 
a sales representative is assigned 
to work closely with the group or 
company’s committee. It is neces- 
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sary for both the hotel and group to: 


1. Confirm definite dates. Remem- 
ber, there is no question of 
what should have been done if 
you have complete files of your 
correspondence with the hotel. 
Don’t depend on oral instruc- 
tions being carried out in line 
with your wishes. These can be 
misunderstood. 


2. Outline function space require- 
ments: 
A. Size of group. 
B. Type of set-up. (School- 
room, theatre, U-type, etc.) 
This helps the hotel assign 
the proper size room. 


3. Advise hotel the time each room 
will be needed so rooms can be 
set up promptly. 


4. Have a complete understanding 
of costs involved. If no food is 
served in the room, there is 
usually a rental charge for the 
room. Microphones, monitors, 
special lighting, staff for setting 
up exhibits and displays involve 
extra charges. 


5. Complimentary guest rooms or 
suites: Generally complimen- 
tary rooms and suites depend 
upon the size of the group. Have 
an understanding of how many 
rooms will be assigned to the 
organization or company on a 
complimentary: basis, advising 
the hotel whom you wish to oc- 
cupy these rooms, and how long 
they will be required. 


Banquet Department 
All food functions are handled by 
the Banquet Department working in 
conjunction with the Sales Depart- 
ment. 


1. Inform the hotel of the date and 
time of each food function. 

2. Appoint one person to coordi- 
nate all plans for food functions, 
including selection of menus. In 
cases where sub-groups or com- 
mittees are planning separate 
functions, it is easier for them 
to work through the coordinator 
or chairman rather than the 
hotel, to avoid confusion and 
duplication, conflict of time, 
dates, etc. For obvious reasons 
the Food Coordinator should be 
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a local representative of the 
group. 

3. Select tentative menus in order 
to arrive at an approximate 
price — then forget about the 
menus until one week before the 
banquet. Review the tentative 
menus then and finalize all 
plans for food service at least 
three days before the event. 


Guarantee 

The hotel expects a minimum guar- 
antee forty-eight hours in advance of 
the banquet. Depending upon the 
size of the group, there is a fluctua- 
tion permitted of between five and 
ten per cent. It is necessary to have 
a fairly accurate expected attendance 
so the Purchasing Department can 
secure supplies, meetings can be held 
with the chef and his staff; and, 
especially when the event is sched- 
uled for a weekend, the engaging of 
extra waiters and waitresses as re- 
quired. Most union contracts pro- 
vide for a five-day week, so if extra 
help is needed for large banquets the 
hotel is required to file a schedule 
with the union forty-eight hours in 
advance. 


Dinner 
When planning the dinner, allow 
time for a relaxing meal, one and 
one-half to one and _ three-fourths 
hours for serving. Schedule serving 
of dinner for one-half hour after 
doors to dining room are opened. 


Gratuities and Taxes 

Gratuities are not usually included 
in the price quoted per dinner. A 
flat percentage of the price is charged 
for gratuities. Taxes are set by law 
and vary in cities and states. If you 
plan entertainment, some cities re- 
quire an amusement permit. 


Floral Arrangements 
Most hotels have florist shops but 
it is always permissible for the com- 
mittee to furnish their own flower 
arrangements. Just give the florist 
sufficient time to secure and make 
delivery of the flowers you desire. 


Other Arrangements 
The hotel will work closely with 
you on other arrangements such as 
flags, amplifications, spotlights, color 
of linens desired, candles, music, and 
photographer, if you wish. In the 


case of special amplifications and 
lighting, it is suggested that a re- 
hearsal or dry run be made in ad- 
vance of the banquet. This is im- 
portant in timing your program and 
is an opportunity to make any neces- 
sary changes. 


Speakers’ Table 

Surprisingly, more confusion is en- 
countered with the speakers’ or head 
table than any other phase of the 
banquet. More time is lost waiting 
for people who have been assigned to 
the head table. In most cases they 
have not been notified that they are 
expected to sit at the head table and 
have found seats in other parts of the 
room. It is suggested that all persons 
assigned to the head table be notified 
far in advance of the banquet, per- 
haps even before they arrive at the 
hotel. 

Also, check with the person who is 
to deliver the invocation at least the 
day before the banquet. Assign 
someone to meet him at a specific 
place in the hotel and escort him to 
the assembly room. This is not only 
courtesy, but avoids searching for 
the person whose presence enables 
the banquet to proceed. 


General 
Appoint one or two persons to be 
responsible for advising the hotel of 
any changes in the programming, etc. 
As an example, during a meeting, 
the engineer may receive ten calls to 
lower the air-conditioning, and ten 
calls to increase the air-conditioning. 
These requests should be channeled 
through one person representing the 
group. 
Charges 
Notify the hotel just who may 
charge against the organization’s or 
company’s account, and charges 
signed by anyone other than those 
authorized will not be honored. 


Helpful Hints 
When planning a banquet DON’T 
decide on a menu too far in advance. 
Make your room reservations early 
so you will have the type room you 
desire. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE LOS 
ANGELES CONVENTION—If vou 
have not attended a Convention, you 
| experience. 
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have missed a wonderfu 








Miss Blaschak provides Mr. Florez with some important papers. A 
















well-organized job description, written procedures, and a complete job 
calendar help keep the executive schedule moving smoothly even 


under pressure. 


Mi When Mr. Florez wrote his article 
for The Secretary last November, I 
was on vacation in Hawaii, but I 
could not agree more with what he 
said if I had helped write it. In fact, 
I wonder if even he realized how true 
his statement was when he called the 
job description “the secretary’s best 
friend”—especially when the secre- 
tary is leaving on a vacation trip. 

Although I had been planning the 
trip for months, there were still a 
hundred and one details to be at- 
tended to at the last minute—and 
one of the most important was to 
thoroughly acquaint my replacement 
with the in’s and out’s of the job. My 
boss, probably like yours, is very co- 
operative but he is particular about 
exactly how his secretary does her 
job. 

Thanks to the job description, 
which was included with Mr. Florez’ 
article, and write-ups of the job pro- 
cedure and job calendar which go 
along with it, I was able to sit down 
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with the secretary pro tem, Mrs. 
Judy Thun, and give her the infor- 
mation she needed with no wasted 
time. The result was that I could 
get away without last minute rush 
at the office—and Mr. Florez never 
missed a beat in his fast-moving 
schedule. 

Most of us are quite familiar with 
the idea of a job description. It tells 
what we are expected to do on the 
job. But when you are getting a new 
employee started, even on a tempo- 
rary basis, I think you will agree with 
me that it is a big help to be able to 
tell her exactly how the boss wants to 
have the job done and when things 
should be scheduled on a daily, 
weekly, monthly basis—or even 
quarterly or annually. By the way, 
this is especially useful when one of 
those quarterly or annual chores is 
going to come up while you are 
away. 

My replacement was experienced 
with the company but had never had 
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‘ 


Secretary to 


Genaro A. Fle 


President, Florez Ince 


the executive assignment before. We 
went over the job description to- 
gether quite quickly because she was 
generally familiar with what the job 
included. Then we talked over the 
job procedure—and I made a special 
point of the things I knew were 
different from the routine she had 
followed before. She had questions, 
too, and it was simple to point out 
the answers and clear up the prob- 
lems without a long discussion. Then 
we ran through the job calendar so 
that we could both be sure she was 
clear on everything. In one after- 
noon she learned how and when all 
those special jobs should be per- 
formed. And, of course, she had the 


information at her finger tips for ref- 


erence any time. 


Maybe you would be interested in 
an example or two. One of the im- 
portant duties I have—and I’m sure 
you have this same responsibility— 
is to answer the telephone and make 
phone calls for Mr. Florez. But there 
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are some special things he requires. 
One of them is that he always an- 
swers his own telephone when he is 
in his office. The only exception is 
the rare case when he has specifically 
asked me to take his calls for him 
during an important conference. This 
was a complete change for Judy, my 
substitute, who had been answering 
all calls and referring them to one of 
the several men for whom she 
worked. 


When I do take a call for Mr. 
Florez, the person calling is my per- 
sonal responsibility until I have Mr. 
Florez on the other end of the line or 
until we have worked out a satisfac- 
tory arrangement as to how the call 
is to be completed. I’m sure we all 
have our own ways of doing this. 
Your boss probably has different re- 
quirements, but in my case, this step 
in the job is spelled out in the job 
procedure—and it is simply a matter 


(Continued on Page 18) 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY CALENDAR 


Secretary to the President 


Florez Incorporated 


REGULAR DUTIE3 


Daily 


® Check President’s office first thing 
each morning to make sure every- 
thing is clean and in order. 


®@ Check other executive offices and 
conference room in the morning. 


®@ Collect President’s personal bills 
and type up checks for his signa- 
ture. 


@® Enter dividend checks for Florez 
family members in proper place 
in correct book and give to Mr. 
Florez. 


® Enter stock transactions in proper 
notebook. 


@ Place note on President’s desk 
listing his appointments, phone 
calls, etc., for the day. 

® Continuously file or distribute 
material arriving on secretary’s 
desk. 


@ Place any items requiring follow- 
up in weekly follow-up file. 


@ Perform light housekeeping duties 
in President’s office and in con- 
ference room after use. 


Weekly 


® Look after the plants in the Presi- 
dent’s office. 


®@ Bring all record books up to date. 


®@ Check and clear follow-up file on 
Monday morning. 


Monthly 
®@ Balance checking account. 


@Prepare company and personal 
birthday list. Purchase and ad- 
dress birthday cards and give 
them to the President for signing. 


@ Place new personnel lists (both 
company and clients) on the 
President’s desk. 


@ Type up fresh monthly calendar 
of appointments and place on the 
President’s desk. 


Quarterly, Semi-Annual, and Annual 


@ January: Finalize information for 
income tax. 


@® January: Organize for account- 
ants’ use in preparing President’s 
personal income tax. 


@End of March, June, September, 
and December, organize data for 
President’s quarterly report to 
the Board of Directors. 


@® March: Organize data for Presi- 
dent’s Annual Report. 


@® November-December: Revise list 
and send Christmas cards in 
President’s name to client offi- 
cials. Give him separately cards 
that are to be signed or to have 
notes added. 


® Vacation planning: Establish va- 
cation preference and work with 
assigned replacement to insure 
continuity of the secretary’s job 
function. 
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THESE BEST FRIENDS 
WILL TELL YOU! 


(Continued from Page 17) 


of reading it over with the substitute. 
Here is what it says: 


@ TELEPHONE PROCEDURES 


When the President is in his 
office, he will answer his own tele- 
phone. If he wishes to have the 
secretary answer for him, he will 
request this. 


When the President is out of the 
office, the telephone will be an- 
swered with the words, “Mr. 
Florez’ office.” The tone of voice 
of these opening words and the 
conversation that follows should 
reflect gracious interest in the 
call and not be rushed or brusque 
even when there is pressure to do 
many other things. 


The caller should be informed 
that Mr. Florez is out of his office 
but that the secretary will find him 
for the caller. If this is not pos- 
sible at the moment, the secretary 
will have Mr. Florez call him if 
the caller will leave his number. A 
note is made of the number, and 
placed on Mr. Florez’ desk for 
follow-up when he returns. 


This is only a part of the proce- 
dure on handling the telephone and 
I know that it sounds like a lot of 
detail. But it has helped me two 
ways. First, it helped me do my job 
better as we developed these proce- 
dures—and second, it is a life-saver 
when I have a “break-in” job to do 
like the one I have been describing. 

Another example is the procedure 
on handling mail. Almost everyone 
has a similar problem, so this part of 
the write-up may be especially in- 
teresting. 


@® INcominc Mar. 


All mail, both company and per- 
sonal, coming to the President is 
delivered to his secretary. She 
opens it all and in the case of mail 
marked “Personal,” attaches the 
covering envelope to the corre- 
spondence. 


She then separates the first-class 
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and air-mail letters from interoffice 
mail and places them on the :-Presi- 
dent’s desk in the folders provided. 
All “general” mail, advertising, 
form letters, etc., are placed in a 
separate pile for review as desired. 


When the mail is returned to her 
by the President, the secretary 
routes it, files it, or otherwise dis- 
poses of it as desired. This is done 
immediately and is never allowed 
to accumulate. 


When the President is out of 
town or will not be able to answer 
his mail on the day received, the 
secretary either acknowledges it, 
indicating the President’s absence, 
or refers it, when appropriate, to 
another company official for ac- 
tion. 


® OuTGoING MAIL 


All outgoing mail with destina- 
tion other than Detroit should be 
air mailed unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 


A four cent stamp is used on the 
President’s personal correspon- 
dence as well as birthday cards 
being sent by the Company. All 
other mail is metered in the Ship- 
ping Department. 


A shipping request form is re- 
quired for mail not fitting a stand- 
ard envelope, or for anything 
which is not a business letter. 


You can easily see from these two 
samples that we have very com- 
pletely worked out the details of how 
the job is to be done. And when I 
say “we,” that is just what I mean 
because I have put in many sugges- 
tions that came from actually doing 
the job from day to day. If you com- 
pared the job procedure as it is to- 
day with what it was just a year or 
two ago, you would see what I mean. 


How to do these many chores was 
important in working with the tem- 
porary secretary, but I think the 
when-to-do schedule on the job cal- 
endar was every bit as helpful. You 
will find the calendar with this 
article. If you have not worked one 
out for your job, I would certainly 
suggest it. My boss went over this 
calendar with me my first day on this 
job, and I did the same thing with 


the new secretary. As you can see, it 
singles out every duty that must be 
performed on a regular time schedule 
so that it is next to impossible to 
overlook a single step. You can 
imagine how helpful this was when 
I was “learning the ropes” and how 
it prevented a pile-up of duties or a 
sudden realization that something 
had been forgotten. The whole sched- 
ule is second nature to me now, and 
I do not believe I have looked at it 
once in six months—except for my 
work in acquainting Judy with the 
job. But the fact that I had studied 
every step of the job on a calendar 
basis helped me to start out right and 
then to keep on doing the right things 
at the right time. 


When I returned from Hawaii 
Judy told me that the job calendar 
had been a big help to her — and 
from what Mr. Florez told me about 
how smoothly everything went, I 
wonder whether I was even missed! 


I realize, of course, that this time- 
table is for my job only. Your job 
requirements and the routine to be 
followed will be different. But if my 
job calendar gives you or your boss 
an idea, it may pay for the time you 
have spent in reading this article. It 
not only can help you keep your boss 
pleased with the smooth way his 
office runs, but if your experience is 
anything like mine, it will help you 
break in a new secretary—and if you 
ever wanted to show another em- 
ployer how well organized you were 
on your last job, it would certainly 
make a good impression! 


It is often said, “Even your best 
friend won’t tell you,” but your job 
description, job procedure, and job 
calendar can be among your “best 
friends” at the office. They will tell 
you, and will help you tell others, 
what your job actually is, how your 
boss expects it to be done — and 
when the duties should be scheduled 
for smooth, happy, and efficient work 
as a secretary. 

And who knows, these “best 
friends” may even help you, as they 
have me, to have a little extra money 
in your own vacation fund. 
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To 
PLEASE 
A 
BOSS 


by 


Christy Smith 


Reprinted by permission from 
OFFICE ECONOMIST 


@ Any secretary worth her salt real- 
izes she cannot be happy unless her 
boss is happy. You try to follow all 
the rules . . . produce neat, accurate 
letters . . . invest practically all you 
earn to appear well-groomed and 
tastefully dressed. You work at be- 
ing courteous and respectful to the 
boss and others. What more could a 
boss want . . . what more do you 
want? 

Very important to you is job satis- 
faction. You want to grow and be- 
come indispensable. You know ad- 
vancement lies in that direction. 
What can be done about it? 

Cultivate good judgment and the 
ability to handle with courage and 
ingenuity the variety of situations 
that arise daily. Be alert. A fleeting 
frown on the face of your boss can be 
as clear a guidepost as a commenda- 
tion. Analyze your job and decide 
what can be done to improve it. 

Here are some suggestions on 
handling specific secretarial respon- 
sibilities that may be helpful: 

Accept the responsibility of office 
operations. Nothing will insure your 
success more than initiative. Don’t 
wait to be told to do something that 
needs doing. Be alert to see what 
you can do and do it to the best of 
your ability. If you need to know 
something, ask someone who knows. 
Be sure you are right. Then go 
ahead. 

Have at your finger tips every 
moment of the day a list of what is 
to be done . . . organized in order of 
importance. It takes judgment and 
experience, but you can rise or fall 
on your ability to evaluate correctly 
and execute properly according to 
relative importance. This ability 
cannot be acquired overnight. It will 
take time and you will have to learn 
everything you can about the busi- 
ness. 

The boss works under pressure 
twenty-four hours a day and his 
time is money. Exert yourself to the 
utmost to lessen such pressure and 


conserve his time. Tactfully elimi- 
nate unnecessary interruptions. 

Be a good listener. Take notes 
when the boss gives instructions. It 
is always annoying to have to repeat 
orders. If you have a question, when 
he has finished, ask it. It is pref- 
erable to clarify doubts at the time 
so you will not have to bother him 
later. If he requests your opinion, 
give it concisely and unhesitatingly. 
If he wants to discuss politics, eco- 
nomics, or what have you, give him 
your attention. It may be a respite 
for him. 

Keep him informed of pertinent 
happenings in and out of the office. 
He will want to know that Joe be- 
came a father last night so he can 
congratulate him. If he is too busy 
to be told these facts, give him a 
memo. The memo is an extremely 
useful tool for secretaries. An un- 
obtrusive note can get through when 
no other means of communication 
with the boss exists. He can absorb 
such a message while on the tele- 
phone, when visitors are present, on 
the way to a conference, or after 
office hours. 

Be dependable to the point that 
an instruction given is as good as 
done. If you encounter an insur- 
mountable obstacle in carrying out 
an order, unless an alternative is 
clearly evident, report promptly. It 
is vital to be on the job consistently, 
to be dependable. This means regu- 
lar attendance and no _ over-long 
coffee breaks. Your boss wants to 
depend on you today and tomorrow 
too. 

A last word. It is of paramount 
importance that all these suggestions 
be followed within the framework of 
the likes and dislikes of your boss. 
Bosses are rugged individualists. No 
two of them will work exactly alike. 
In striving to please, you should be 
sufficiently flexible to adjust to his 
way of doing things. He is the BOSS. 

Simple ideas, you say. I agree. 
But, make no mistake. Follow them 
and you will please your boss. It 
pays dividends too. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR 





Pocket Post Office 


This “‘post office” can be carried in the pocket 
or purse. The pigskin case holds a stamp case, 
address-memo book, zippered money pocket, 
two extra utility pockets, a slim-style mechan- 
ical pencil, memo pad, latest postage rate 
sheet and the ultimately practical Postamatic 
Postal Scale. Write: POSTAMATIC, Dept. 134, 
1549 Belfield Ave., Philadelphia 41, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








For Control Punched Forms 


A new index, specially-designed to provide 
instant reference to tabulated data in thin post 
binders. Insertable style to accommodate spe- 
cial titles, the index tabs are fused clear plas- 
tic, one-third inch extension and one and one- 
half inches in length. The index sheets are 
reinforced on the binding edge with a strip of 
DuPont’s Mylar plastic film to prevent wear- 
ing, tearing or pulling through at binding 
holes. The indexes are control punched with 
five thirty-seconds inch holes on one-half inch 
centers to fit all one-eighth inch thin post 
binders. Write: G. J. Aigner Company, 426 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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Compact Calculator 


The Type 2 Curta calculator is a new light- 
weight calculating machine. Combining the 
accuracy, speed and versatility of a large desk 
calculator with the portability of a pocket 
slide rule, the Curta has a capacity of 11 
digits on the keyboard, 8 digits on the indica- 
tor dial and 15 digits (corresponding to 999 
trillion) in the answer dial. Write: The Curta 
Company, 14435 Cohasset Street, Van Nuys, 
California. 


SECRETARIES 





Two New Organizing Aids 


Two new efficiency organizing aides made of 
prime steel and engineered for trouble-free, 
functional performance are the Vue All No. 500 
streamlined multipurpose Stack Rack, and the 
visual space saving Stationery File of a thcu- 
sand uses. Designed to lay flat on a desk or 
table, or standing upright or on a wall, by 
merely hanging from two hooks, where desk 
space is at a premium. Write: Prevue-Radsell 
Co., 180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 








L-Shaped Office Furniture 


Engineered construction enables this L-shaped Series 11 desk to appear as a single integrated 
piece of furniture, minus any visible bracing or hardware. Solid one-piece white plastic forms 
the tops. Note the sliding door cabinet that makes efficient use of the space where the two units 
join. Furniture is designed and sold by Forest Wilson Associates, Inc., 1515 N. Harlem Ave., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
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ALTERNATE 
CONVENTION 


‘Tours 


Family Members Only 


FOREST LAWN AND FARMER’S MARKET 


Leaving at 8:80 a.m. for the famous Farmer’s Market and 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park. $3.45. 





KNOTT’S BERRY FARM 


Leaving at 2 p.m. for the celebrated Ghost Town and 
replica of early California gold-rush town. $3.70. 





MARINELAND 


A four-hour tour to an impressive oceanarium. $5.60. 





LOS ANGELES AND HOLLYWOOD 


This tour takes in Elysian Park, Chavez Ravine (future 
site of baseball park), the Coliseum, Sports, Arena. 
Farmer’s Market, Grauman’s Chinese Theater, etc. Avail- 
able morning or afternoon. $2.95. 





SPECIAL NIGHT TOUR 


Includes a stop at Olvera Street, authentic Mexican street 
market; Chinatown; and Griffith Park Observatory to view 
the spectacular city lights. $3.45. 


Use Reservation Form on This Page 


Again, prices are subject to change. 


DEADLINE, JULY 15, 1961 
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Wemorial 

Past National President Irene Gadel- 
man died April 9, in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
while working at the Unity Center where 
she voluntarily served three days a week. 

A charter member of the Tulsa Chap- 
ter, she served as the chapter president two 
years, later advancing to the office of 
southern regent and then southwestern vice 
president. During her term as national 
president she was instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the Certified Professional 
Secretary examination. 

Following her retirement from Stano- 
lind Pipe Line Company in 1949, where 
she had been employed many years and 
was assistant secretary of the company, 
she operated an employment agency in 
Tulsa. 

NSA’s history reveals the contributions 
made by Irene Gadelman and she will be 
missed by members throughout the Asso- 
ciation. 





TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


RESERVATION 


The National Secretaries Association 
(International) 


1961 Convention July 19-22 


FAMILY TOURS 
Check those desired 


O FOREST LAWN & FARMER’S MARKET; 
$3.45 each. 
© KNOTT’S BERRY FARM; $3.70 each. 


1 MARINELAND; $5.60 each. 
(7 LOS ANGELES & HOLLYWOOD;; $2.95 each. 
1 SPECIAL NIGHT TOUR; $3.45 each. 


Los Angeles 


Make check payable to “NSA Pre-Convention Tours’ for 
correct total of tour or tours desired. Your canceled check 
will be your receipt. Mail completed form with your check to: 


MRS. JO ANN KIVA, 153 South Avenue 57, 
Los Angeles 42, California 


Name 








Address. 





Chapter. City. 





City, Zone, State 
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Success FORMULA 
FOR 
Your SECRETARY 


by Evelyn G. Day 


International President 


@ Let us take a good look at today’s secretary. She 
has come a long way since the 1890’s when she first 
appeared in an office. She is a combination of the old 
and the new in that she has retained her charm and her 
femininity, but she has developed a degree of smart- 
ness, freedom of activity, an analytical mind, and a 
sense of humor. 

She is her employer’s memory; his extra pair of 
hands; a sounding board for his ideas; his work organ- 
izer and time-saver; his link with the average person’s 
point of view; his goodwill ambassador, and his most 
loyal booster. She has become almost indispensable in 
whatever capacity she serves. 

Being a secretary is not a deadend. An efficient 
secretary can open many doors to advancement if she 
is truly qualified. 


More Delegations; New Challenges 

Today, more than ever before, the employer is com- 
pelled to work under pressure of greater responsibility. 
He must delegate much actual work to others so he can 
concentrate on decisions and policies. How well he 
can do his job depends to a great extent on how his 
secretary can lighten the load. Not only is she given 
responsibility, but she also is often the authority to 
discharge many functions formerly reserved to the 
employer himself. 
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The secretary can do much in determining and ful- 
filling the needs of her employer because of the nature 
of her position. She is the first and most crucial point 
of contact between her boss and others. When busi- 
ness demands more and more of him, he turns to his 
secretary to relieve him of detail work. 

To successfully do this, the secretary must be well 
qualified and predisposed to adopting modern methods 
and techniques. She must recognize the danger of 
resting and rusting. No one stands still. Competition 
in business is so great that no one dares rest on present 
accomplishments. How far you advance is entirely up 
to the individual. You do not become professional 
overnight, but it’s fairly easy to become an amateur 
in a short time simply by not keeping up-to-date. 


Personal Qualities 

Here are some qualities that are valuable to any 
secretary who sets her sights on reaching the top: 

@ Have a real and serious interest in your coopera- 
tive and its problems and a feeling of responsibility for 
its success. 

@ Make a constant application of your best intelli- 
gence to the problems within your area of influence 
in the office. 

@ Develop to an even higher degree the valuable 
qualities which have brought you to your present level 
of responsibility — tactfulness, loyalty, dependability, 
initiative, cooperation, imagination, and poise. As you 
near the top in any activity, more and more eyes 
are turned in your direction and you are watched 
critically. 

@ Maintain good mental and emotional stability. If 
your veneer of resistance to strain and pressure is too 
thin, the varied problems of any management position 
may cause real trouble. 


Knowledge Valuable 

Any preparation acquired along the following lines 
will help the secretary in a modern rural electric sys- 
tem progress, whether it be obtained in scheduled 
classes or through individual study: 

@® Skill in public and human relations. 

@ Skill in written and oral communication. 

@ Knowledge of and interpretation of business re- 
ports. 

® Reasonable understanding of mathematics. 

® Knowledge of office organization and procedures. 


What Makes Secretary Outstanding? 

Apply the skills you have learned to the best of your 
ability. Apply the principles of good judgment and 
common sense to everyday situations which arise dur- 
ing the working day. Become a true assistant to your 
employer by relieving him of details and ordinary 
matters. Handle the answering of routine correspond- 
ence on your own, or forward it to others to handle. 

Endeavor to do your work without fanfare. Remain 
in the background—thinking constructively, planning 
and directing, guiding, arranging, and executing all de- 
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tails. The well-functioning secretary is not in the 
limelight. 

Be adventuresome into the realm of executive re- 
sponsibility, but not overbearing in the assumption of 
executive authority. You will lose much of your 
effectiveness if you undertake the delegation of your 
employer’s responsibility to such an extent that you 
feel a sense of his authority as well. Be willing to 
assume responsibility for your actions, and intelligent 
enough to minimize your chances for error. 

Apply yourself by meeting the challenge of improve- 
ment of techniques in your work. Many times em- 
ployers become interested in new machines and equip- 
ment because their secretaries have become familiar 
with these advancements in office techniques and have 
brought them to their attention. 


Long-Range Plans 

Be optimistic about the progress that is being made, 
and be able to envision long-range plans with your 
coworkers. It is vitally important that you present 
your cooperative policy in a positive and optimistic 
manner based on facts. Act on facts rather than per- 
sonal reactions. 

Let creativeness shine out and people are going to 
appreciate your ideas and your thinking. Stop being 
content to do your job the old way year after year. 
The poorest reason for doing something today in a 
certain way is that you did it that way yesterday, last 
year, or ten years ago. Of course, there are tried and 
true principles underlying every kind of work, but the 
application of these principles changes and you ought 
to change with them. One of the biggest causes of 
business failure is when its employees and executives 
stop creating new ideas. 

Take time to re-evaluate your relationship with your 
employer. Whether you are in your first or thirtieth 
year of employment, you should give much thought 
to self-analysis to see if you are measuring up as a 
secretarial success. Are you doing everything you can 
for him? Do you anticipate his needs—placing needed 
files on his desk before he asks for them? Do you 
make necessary calculations before giving your em- 
ployer a letter to answer? Do you arrange appoint- 
ments at the most convenient time for him, and then 
see that he keeps them without having to remember 
them? If he has forgotten to inform one of his depart- 
ment heads about:some detail, do you remind him, 
thus saving unnecessary embarrassment? All these 
seemingly small things add up to time and temper 
saved and leave your employer free to devote his 
energies to the bigger aspects of his job. 

The smart secretary sees through her boss, but the 
outstanding secretary sees her boss through. 

The advent of the rating of Certified Professional 
Secretary gave many secretaries their first vision of a 
goal to which they could aspire. Prior to this event, 
most secretaries considered that they had reached the 
top of their path of advancement from clerk to stenog- 
rapher to secretary. Now they could look forward to 
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professional recognition of their superior accomplish- 
ments through attaining this rating of CPS. They could 
now be classed professionally with other groups having 
similar status. 

With a nationally recognized accrediting agency 
established to give comprehensive examinations for 
truly “professional” secretaries, a new era of recog- 
nized status dawned for the secretaries. This certify- 
ing examination is administered by the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, a department of the National 
Secretaries Association (International). The exami- 
nation covers six areas of study—personal adjustment 
and human relations, business law, business adminis- 
tration, secretarial accounting skills, and secretarial 
procedures. 

Secretaries as a group are standing on the threshold 
of new achievements in challenging worlds. Many 
opportunities await the qualified secretary. She will 
be able to meet the challenges because she has pre- 
pared herself by study, practice and the continual 
application of her skills with efficiency and dignity. 

The formula or recipe for success is a combination 
of three steps—step up your performance by doing a 
bigger job where you are; step up your progress by 
study and application of your skills; and step up to 
your future by looking ahead to new opportunities to 
be of service. 
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(Part I of Two Parts) 


from Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Incorporated 


f@ Accountants, like all other profes- 
sional men, have developed a special- 
ized vocabulary. Sometimes this is 
helpful and sometimes plain confus- 
ing (like their practice of calling the 
income account “State of Profit and 
Loss” when it is bound to be one or 
the other). But there are really only 
a score or so of technical terms that 
you will have to get straight in mind. 
After that is done the whole foggy 
business will begin to clear, and in no 
time at all you’ll be able to talk as 
wisely as the next fellow. More im- 
portant still, you’ll be much better 


fitted to “investigate—then invest.” 


Let’s take a look at the sample 
balance sheet and see how it is put 
together. This particular report is 
neither the simplest that could be 
issued nor the most complicated. It 
is a good average sample of the kind 
of report issued by an up-to-date 
manufacturing company. 

Note particularly that the balance 
sheet represents the situation as it 
stood on one particular day, Decem- 
ber 31, 19xx, not the record of a 
year’s operation. This balance sheet 
is broken into two parts; on the left 


are shown “Assets” and on the right 
‘Liabilities.’ Under the asset column 
you will find listed the value of 
things either owned by or owed to the 
company. Under liabilities are listed 
the things the company owes to 
others, plus reserves, surplus, and the 
stated value of the stockholders’ in- 
terest in the company. 


One frequently hears the comment, 
“Well, I don’t see what good a bal- 
ance sheet is anyway, because the 
assets and liabilities are always the 
same whether the company is suc- 
cessful or not.” 








CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 19xx 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ITEM ITEM 
CURRENT ASSETS: CuRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Cash $ 2,000,000 Accounts Payable $ 300,000 
U. S. Government Securities 1,000,000 Accrued Taxes 800,000 
Accounts Receivable (Less reserves) 2,000,000 Accrued Wages, Interest, and other 
Inventories (at lower of cost Expenses 370,000 
or market) 2,000,000 ee 
ees ToTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 1,470,000 
ToTaL CURRENT ASSETS $ 7,000,000 First MortTGAGE SINKING FunpD Bonps, 
INVESTMENT IN AFFILIATED COMPANY— 314% Due 1972 2,000,000 
Not consolidated (at cost, not in RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 200,000 
excess of net assets) 200,000 CapiTaL STOCK: 
OTHER INVESTMENTS — AT Cost, less 5% Preferred Stock (authorized and 
than market 100,000 issued 10,000 shares of $100 par 
PLANT IMPROVEMENT FUND 550,000 WENO) oe $1,000,000 
PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT: Common Stock (authorized and is- 
Cost $8,000,000 sued 400,000 shares of no par 
Less Reserve for value) $1,000,000 2,000,000 
Depreciation 5,000,000 ee 
SURPLUs: 
Ner Paoruary $ 3,000,000 Capital (arising from sale of common 
Seiniaieiaibiiiiaa 50.000 capital stock at price in excess of 
? stated value) $1,900,000 
DEFERRED CHARGES 100,000 Earned (undistributed 
PATENTS AND Goop WILL 100,000 profits) $3,530,000 5,430,000 
TOTAL $11,100,000 TOTAL $11,100,000 
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A Sample of a Standard Type Report 
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It is true that they always balance 
and, by itself, a balance sheet doesn’t 
tell much until it is analyzed. For- 
tunately, we can make a balance 
sheet tell its story without too much 
effort—and it is often an extremely 
revealing story, particularly if we 
compare the records of several years. 


Assets 

The first notation on the asset side 
of the balance sheet is “Current 
Assets” (item 1). In general, cur- 
rent assets include cash and things 
that can be turned into cash in a 
hurry, or that in the normal course 
of business will be turned into cash 
in the reasonably near future, usu- 
ally within a year. 


Item 2 on our sample sheet is 
“Cash.” Cash is just what you would 
expect—bills and silver in the till 
and money on deposit in the bank. 


“United States Government Sc- 
curities”’ is item 3. The general prac- 
tice is to show sccurities listed as 
current assets at cost or market 
value, whichever is lower. The figure, 
for all reasonable purposes, repre- 
sents the amount by which total cash 
could be easily increased if the com- 
pany wanted to sell these securities. 


The next entry is “Accounts Re- 
ceivable” (item 4). Here we find the 
total amount of money owed to the 
company by its regular business cus- 
tomers and collectible within the 
next year. Most of the money is 
owed to the company by its cus- 
tomers for goods that the company 
delivered on credit. If this were a 
department store instead of a manu- 
facturer, what you owed the store 
on your charge account would be 
included here. Because some people 
fail to pay their bills, the company 
sets up a reserve for doubtful ac- 
counts which it subtracts in advance 
from all the money owed. 


Item 5, “Inventories,” is the value 
the company places on the supplies 
it owns. The inventory of a manu- 
facturer may contain raw materials 
that it uses in making the things it 
sells, partially finished goods in pro- 
cess of manufacture, and, finally, 
completed merchandise that is ready 
to sell. Several methods are used to 
arrive at the value placed on these 
various items. The most common is 
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to value them at their cost or present 
market value, whichever is lower. 
You can be reasonably confident that 
the figure given is right if the com- 
pany’s report is certified by a repu- 
table firm of public accountants. 


Next on the asset side is “Total 
Current Assets” (item 6). This is 
an extremely important figure, and 
we will discover how to make cur- 
rent assets tell a story. 

“Investment in Affiliated Com- 
pany” (item 7) represents the cost 
to our parent company of the capital 
stock of its subsidiary or affiliated 
company. A subsidiary is simply one 
company that is controlled by 
another through stock ownership. 
Most corporations that own other 
companies outright lump the figures 
in a “Consolidated Balance Sheet.” 
This means that under cash, for ex- 
ample, one would find a total fig- 
ure that represented all of the cash 
of the parent company and of its 
wholly owned subsidiary. This is 
a perfectly reasonable procedure be- 
cause all of the money is controlled 
by the same persons. When a wholly 
owned subsidiary is not consoli- 
dated, you can usually assume that 
it is in another line of business or 
foreign-based. 

Our typical company shows that 
it has “Other Investments” (item 8) 
in addition to its affiliated company. 
Sometimes good marketable securi- 
ties other than Government bonds are 
carried as current assets, but the 
more conservative practice is to list 
these other security holdings separ- 


ately. If they have been bought as 
a permanent investment, they will 
always be shown by themselves. “At 
cost, less than market” means that 
our company paid $100,000 for these 
other investments, but they are now 
worth more. 


Among our assets is a “Plant Im- 
provement Fund” (item 9). Of 
course, this item does not appear in 
all company balance sheets, but is 
typical of special funds that com- 
panies set up for one purpose or 
another. For example, morey set 
aside to pay off part of the bonded 
debt of a company might be segre- 
gated into a special fund. The money 
our directors have put aside to im- 
prove the plant would often be in- 
vested in Government bonds. 


Fixed Assets 


The next item (10), is “Property, 
Plant, and Equipment, but it might 
just as well be labeled “Fixed As- 
sets,” as these terms are used more 
or less interchangeably. Under item 
10, the report gives the value of land, 
buildings, and machinery, and such 
movable things as trucks, furniture, 
and hand tools. Historically, prob- 
ably more sins were committed 
against this balance sheet item than 
any other. 


In olden days, cattlemen used to 
drive their stock to market in the 
city. It was a common trick to stop 
outside of town, spread out some 
salt for the cattle to make them 
thirsty, and then let them drink all 
the water they could hold. When 
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they were weighed for sale the cattle- 
men would collect cash for the water 
the stock had drunk. Business buc- 
caneers, taking the cue from their 
farmer friends, would often “write- 
up” the value of their fixed assets. 
In other words, they would increase 
the value shown on the balance sheet, 
making the capital stock appear to 
be worth a lot more than it was. 
“Watered stock’ proved a bad invest- 
ment for most stockholders. The 
practice has, fortunately, been stop- 
ped, though it took major financial 
reorganizations to squeeze the water 
out of some securities. 


The most common practice today 
is to list fixed assets at cost. Often 
there is no ready market for most 
of the things that fall under this 
heading, so it is not possible to give 
market value. A good report will 
tell what is included under fixed 
assets and how it has been valued. If 
the value has been increased by 
“write-up” or decreased by “write- 
down,” a footnote explanation is us- 
ually given. A “write-up” might oc- 
cur, for instance, if the value of real 
estate increased substantially. <A 
“write-down” might follow the inven- 
tion of a new machine that put an im- 
portant part of the company’s equip- 
ment out of date. 


Depreciation 

Naturally, all of the fixed prop- 
erty of a company will wear out in 
time (except, of course, non-agricul- 
tural land). In recognition of this 
fact, companies set up a “Reserve 
for Depreciation” (item 11). If a 
truck costs $4,000 and is expected to 
last four years, its value as an asset 
will depreciate at the rate of $1,000 
a year. 


Two other terms also frequently 
occur in connection with deprecia- 
tion — “depletion” and “obsoles- 
cence.” Companies may lump de- 
preciation, depletion, and obsoles- 
cence under a single title or list them 
separately. 

“Depletion” is a term used pri- 
marily by mining and oil companies 
(or any of the so-called extractive 
industries). Deplete means exhaust 
or use up. As the oil or other natural 
resource is used up, a reserve is set 
up to compensate for the natural 
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wealth the company no longer owns. 
This reserve is set up in recognition 
of the fact that as the company sells 
its natural product, it must get back 
not only the cost of extracting but 
also the original cost of the natural 
resource. 

“Obsolescence” represents the loss 
in value because a piece of property 
lost its usefulness before it wore out. 
Airplanes are modern examples of 
assets that tend to get behind the 
times long before the parts wear 
out. (Women and husbands will be 
familiar with the speed at which 
ladies’ hats “‘obsolesce.”’ ) 

In our sample balance sheet, we 
have placed the reserve for deprecia- 
tion under fixed assets and then sub- 
tracted, giving us “Net Property” 
(item 12), which we add into the 
asset column. Sometimes, companies 
put the reserve for depreciation in 
the liability column. As you can see, 
the effect is just the same whether it 
is subtracted from assets or added to 
liabilities. 

The manufacturer whose balance 
sheet we use rents a New York show- 
room and pays his rent yearly, in 
advance. Consequently, he has listed 
under assets “Prepayments” (item 
13). This is listed as an asset be- 
cause he has paid for the use of the 
showroom, but has not yet received 
the benefit from its use. The use is 
something coming to the firm in the 
following year and hence is an asset. 
The dollar value of this asset will 
decrease by one-twelfth each month 
during the subsequent year. 

“Deferred Charges” (item 14) 
represents a type of expenditure sim- 
ilar to prepayment. For example, our 
manufacturer brought out a new 
product last year, spending $100,000 
introducing it to the market. As the 
benefit from this expenditure will be 
returned over months or even years 
to come, the manufacturer did not 
think it reasonable to charge the full 
expenditure against costs during 
19xx. He has “deferred” the charges 
and will write them off gradually. 


Intangibles 
The last entry in our asset column 
is “Patents and Good Will” (item 
15). If our company were a young 
one, set up to manufacture some new 


patented product, it would probably 
carry its patents at a substantial 
figure. In fact, “intangibles” of both 
old and new companies are often of 
great but generally unmeasurable 
worth. 

Company practice varies consider- 
ably in assigning value to intangibles. 
Reynolds Tobacco, despite the tre- 
mendous good will that has been 
built up for Camel cigarettes, has re- 
duced all its intangibles to the nomi- 
nal $1. Some of the big cigarette 
companies, on the contrary, place a 
high dollar value on the good will 
their brand names enjoy. Companies 
that spend a lot for research and the 
development of new products are 
more inclined than others to reflect 
this fact in the value assigned to 
patents, license agreements, etc. 

Liabilities 

The liability side of the balance 
sheet is a little tricky at first glance. 
Several of the entries simply don’t 
sound like liabilities by any ordinary 
definition of the term. 

The first item on the liability side 
of any balance sheet is usually “Cur- 
rent Liabilities” (item 16). This is 
a companion to the “Current Assets” 
item and generally includes all debts 
that fall due within the next year. 
The relation between current assets 
and current liabilities is one of the 
most revealing things to be learned 
from the balance sheet, but we will 
go into that quite thoroughly later 
on. 

“Accounts Payable” (item 17) 
represents the money that the com- 
pany owes to its ordinary business 
creditors—unpaid bills for materials, 
supplies, insurance, and the like. If 
the money is owed to a bank or other 
lender, it would appear on the bal- 
ance sheet under “Notes Payable.” 

Item 18, “Accrued Taxes,” is the 
tax bill that the company estimates 
it still owes for the past year, 19xx. 
We have lumped all taxes in our bal- 
ance sheet, as many companies do. 
However, sometimes you will find 
each type of tax given separately. If 
the detailed procedure is followed, 
the description of the tax is usually 
quite sufficient to identify the sepa- 
rate item. 

“Accounts Payable” was defined as 
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the money the company owed to its 
regular business creditors. The com- 
pany also owes, on any given day, 
wages to its own employees; interest 
to its bondholders and to banks from 
which it may have borrowed money; 
fees to its attorneys; pensions, etc. 
These are all totaled under “Accrued 
Wages, Interest, and other Expenses” 
(item 19). 

“Total Current Liabilities” (item 
20) is simply the sum of everything 
that the company owed on Decem- 
ber 31 that must be paid in the next 
twelve months. 


It is quite clear that all the things 
discussed above are liabilities. The 
rest of the entries on the liability 
side of the balance sheet, however, 
do not seem at first glance to be lia- 
bilities. 

Our balance sheet shows that the 
company, on December 31, had 
$2,000,000 of 314 per cent First 
Mortgage Bonds outstanding (item 
21). Legally, the money received by 
a company when it sells bonds is con- 
sidered a loan to the company. There- 
fore, it is obvious that the company 
owes to the bondholders an amount 
equal to the face value or the “call 
price” of the bonds it has outstand- 
ing. The call price is a figure, usually 
larger than the face value of the 
bonds, at which the company can 
“call” the bonds in from the bond- 
holders and pay them off before they 
ordinarily fall due. The date that 
often occurs as part of the name of 
a bond is the date at which the com- 
pany has promised to pay off the 
loan from the bondholders. 


Reserves 


The next heading, “Reserves for 
Contingencies” (item 22), sounds 
more like an asset than a liability 
“My reserves,” you might say, “are 
dollars in the bank, and dollars in 
the bank are assets.” 

No one would deny that you have 
something there. In fact, the corpora- 
tion treasurer also has his reserve 
for contingencies balanced by either 
cash or some kind of unspecified in- 
vestment on the asset side of the 
ledger. His reason for setting up a 
reserve on the liability side of the 
balance sheet is a precaution against 
making his financial position seem 
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better than it is. He decided that 
the company might have to pay out 
this money during the coming year 
if certain things happen. If he did 
not set up the “reserve,” his surplus 
would appear larger by an amount 
equal to his reserve. 


Capital Stock 


Below reserves there is a major 
heading: “Capital Stock” (item 23). 
Companies may have one type of 
security outstanding, or they may 
have a dozen. All the issues that 
represent shares of ownership are 
capital, regardless of what they are 
called on the balance sheet—pre- 
ferred stock, preference stock, com- 
mon stock, founders’ shares, capital 
stock, etc. 

Our typical company has one issue 
of 5 per cent “Preferred Stock” (item 
24). It is called “preferred’’ because 
those who own it have a right to 
dividends and assets before the “com- 
mon”  stockholders— that is, the 
holders are in a preferred position as 
owners. Usually preferred stock- 
holders do not have a voice in com- 
pany affairs unless the company fails 
to pay them dividends at the prom- 
ised rate. Their rights to dividends 
are almost always “cumulative.” This 
simply means that all past dividends 
must be paid before the other stock- 
holders can receive anything. 


Preferred stockholders are not 
creditors of the company, so it can- 
not properly be said that the com- 
pany “owes” them the values of their 
holdings. However, in case the com- 
pany decided to go out of business, 
preferred stockholders would have a 
prior claim on anything that was left 
in the company treasury after all of 
the creditors, including the bond- 
holders, were paid off. In practice, 
this right does not always mean 
much, but it does explain why the 
book value of their holdings is carried 
as a liability. 

“Common Stock’ (item 25) is 
simple enough as far as definition 
is concerned. It represents the rights 
of the ordinary owner of the com- 
pany. Each company has as many 
owners as it has stockholders. The 
proportion of the company that each 
stockholder owns is determined by 
the number of shares he has. How- 


ever, neither the book value of a no- 
par common stock nor the par value 
of an issue that has a given par can 
be considered as representing either 
the original sale price, the market 
value, or what would be left for the 
stockholders if the company were 
liquidated. 


A profitable company would sel- 
dom be dissolved. Once things have 
taken such a turn that dissolution 
appears desirable, the stated value 
of the stock is generally nothing but 
a fiction. Even if the company is 
profitable as a going institution, once 
it ceases to function, even its tangible 
assets drop in value because there is 
not usually a ready market for its 
inventory of raw materials and semi- 
finished goods, or its plant and ma- 
chinery. 


Surplus 

The last major heading on the lia- 
bility side of the balance sheet is 
“Surplus” (item 26). The surplus, 
of course, is not a liability in the 
popular sense at all. It represents, 
on our balance sheet, the difference 
between the stated value of our com- 
mon stock and the net assets behind 
the stock. 


Two different kinds of surplus fre- 
quently appear on company balance 
sheets, and our company has both 
kinds. The first type listed is “Cap- 
ital” surplus (item 27) of $1,900,000, 
which the balance sheet explains 
arose from selling the stock at a 
higher cost per share than is given 
as its stated value. A little arithmetic 
shows that the common stock is car- 
ried on the books at $2.50 a share, 
while the capital surplus amounts to 
$4.75 a share. From this we know 
that the company actually received 
an average of $7.25 net a share for 
the stock when it was sold. 


In addition to the capital surplus, 
our company also has an “Earned” 
surplus (item 28). Earned surplus 
is roughly similar to your own sav- 
ings. To the corporation, earned sur- 
plus is that part of net income which 
has not been paid to stockholders as 
dividends. It still “belongs” to the 
stockholders, just as your savings 
account belongs to you, but the di- 
rectors have decided that it is best 
for the company and the stockholders 
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to keep it in the business. The sur- 
plus may be invested in the plant 
just as you might invest part of your 
savings in your home. It may also 
be in cash or securities. 


Footnotes 

Most people do not like to read 
footnotes because they distract from 
the main theme, are usually compli- 
cated, and almost always in small 
hard-to-read type. However, foot- 
notes are important in company re- 
ports and should be studied. Many 
companies point out: “The ac- 
companying footnotes are an integral 
part of the financial statements.” 


Just What Does the Balance 
Sheet Show? 

Before we undertake to analyze 
the balance sheet figures, a word on 
just what an investor can expect to 
learn is in order. A generation or 
more ago, before present accounting 
standards had gained wide accept- 
ance, coniderable “imagination” went 
into the preparation of balance 
sheets. This, naturally, made the 
public skeptical of financial reports. 
Today, there is no substantial ground 
for skepticism. The certified public 
accountant, the listing requirements 
of the stock exchanges, and the regu- 
lations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission have, for all 
practical purposes, removed the 
grounds for doubting the good faith 
of financial reports. 


The investor, however, is still faced 
with the task of determining the sig- 
nificance of the figures. As we have 
already seen, a number of items are 
based to a large degree upon esti- 
mates, while others are of necessity 
somewhat arbitrary. 


Working Capital 

There is one very important thing 
that we can find from the balance 
sheet and accept with the full con- 
fidence that we know what we are 
dealing with. That is net working 
capital, sometimes simply called 
working capital. 

On the asset side of our balance 
sheet, we have added up all the cur- 
rent assets and show the total as 
item 6. On the liability side, item 
20 gives the total of current liabili- 
ties. Working capital or net current 
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assets is the difference left after sub- 
tracting current liabilities from cur- 
rent assets. If you consider yourself 
an investor and not a speculator, you 
should insist that any industrial com- 
pany in which you invest have a com- 
fortable amount of working capital. 
The ability of a company to meet its 
obligations, expand its volume, and 
take advantage of opportunities is 
often determined by its working cap- 
ital. Important exceptions to this 
rule are utilities, which do well on 
little working capital. 

Probably the question in your 
mind is: “Just what does ‘a com- 
fortable amount’ of working capital 
mean?” Well, there are several 
methods used by analysts to judge 
whether a particular company has a 
sound working capital position. The 
first rough test for an industrial com- 
pany is to compare the working cap- 
ital figure with the current liability 
total. Most analysts say that mini- 
mum safety requires that net work- 
ing capital at least equal current 
liabilities or, put another way, that 
current assets should be at least 
twice as large as current liabilities. 

There are so many different kinds 
of companies, however, that this test 
requires a great deal of modification 
if it is to be really helpful in analyz- 
ing companies in different industries. 
To help you interpret the “current 
position” of a company in which you 
are considering investing, the “cur- 
rent ratio” is more helpful than the 
dollar total of working capital. The 
current ratio is current assets divided 
by current liabilities. 

We give in the margin the average 
current ratio of five typical indus- 
tries. You will notice that the ratios 
vary all the way from tobasso com- 
panies at 3.8 to railroads, which are 
under 2. The varation is due to the 
difference in the character of the 
business. Generally, companies that 
have small inventories and easily 
collectible “accounts receivable” can 
operate safely with a lower current 
ratio than those companies which 
have a greater proportion of their 
current assets in inventory and sell 
their product on credit. 

In addition to working capital and 
current ratio, there are two other 


ways of testing the adequacy of the 
current position. “Net quick assets” 
provide a rigorous and important test 
of a company’s ability to meet its 
current obligations. Net quick assets 
are found by taking total current 
assets (item 6) and subtracting the 
value of inventories (item 5) and 
current liabilities (item 20). A well- 
fixed industrial company should 
show a reasonable excess of cash 
items and receivables over current 
liabilities. 

Finally, many analysts say that a 
good industrial company should have 
at least as much working capital 
(current assets less current liabili- 
ties) as the total book value of its 
bonds and preferred stock. In other 
words, current liabilities, bonded 
debt, and preferred stock all together 
should not exceed the current assets. 


Inventory and Inventory Turnover 

Since the end of World War II, 
there has been much talk of inven- 
tories. Many commentators have said 
that inventories carry a serious dan- 
ger to company earnings if manage- 
ment allows them to increase too 
much. Of course, this has always 
been true, but present high prices 
have made everyone more inventory- 
conscious than usual. 


There are several dangers in a 
large inventory position. In the first 
place, a sharp drop in price may 
cause serious losses; also, a large in- 
ventory may indicate that the com- 
pany has accumulated a big supply 
of unsalable merchandise. The ques- 
tion still remains, however, ‘What 
do we mean by large inventory?” 


Of course, an inventory is large or 
small only in terms of the yearly 
turnover and the type of business. 
We can discover the annual turnover 
of our sample company by dividing 
inventories (item 5) into cost of 
goods sold (item “c” on the income 
account, which you will find on page 
i). 

It is also interesting to compare 
the value of a company’s inventory 
with its total current assets. But 
there is considerable variation be- 
tween different types of companies, 
so the relationship is significant only 
when compared among similar com- 
panies. 
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Net Book Value of Securities 

There is one other very important 
thing that can be learned from the 
balance sheet, and that is the net 
book or equity value of the com- 
pany’s securities. We can calculate 
the net book value of each of the 
three types of securities our company 
has outstanding by a little very sim- 
ple arithmetic. “Book” value means 
the value at which something is 
carried on the books of the company. 

The full rights of the bondholders 
come before any of the rights of the 
stockholders, so to find the net book 
value or net tangible assets backing 
up the bonds, we add together the 
balance-sheet value of the bonds, 
preferred stock, common stock, re- 
serve, and surplus. This gives us a 
total of $9,630,000. (We would not 
include contingency reserve if we 
were reasonably sure the contin- 
gency was going to arise, but as 
general reserves are often equiva- 
lent to surplus, it is usually best to 
treat the reserve just as though it 
were surplus. However, part of this 
value represents the goodwill and 
patents carried at $100,000, which is 
not a tangible item; so to be conser- 
vative, we subtract this amount, 
leaving $9,530,000 as the total net 
book value of the bonds. This is 
equivalent to $4,765 for each $1,000 
bond, a generous figure. 

To calculate the net book value of 
the preferred stock, we must elimi- 
nate the face value of the bonds and 
then follow the same procedure, add- 
ing the value of the preferred stock, 
common stock, reserve, and surplus, 
then subtract goodwill. This gives 
us a total net book value for the pre- 
ferred stock of $7,530,000, or $753 
for each share of $100 par value pre- 
ferred. This is also very good cover- 
age for the preferred stock, but we 
must examine current earnings be- 
fore becoming too enthusiastic about 
the “value” of any security. 

The net book value of the common 
stock, while an interesting figure, is 
not as important as the coverage on 
the senior securities. In case of 
liquidation, there is seldom much left 
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for the common stockholders because 
of the normal loss in value of com- 
pany assets when they are put up 
for sale, as mentioned before. The 
book value figure, however, does give 
us a basis for comparison with other 
companies. Comparisons of net book 
value over a period of years also 
show us whether the company is 
soundly growing or, on the other 
hand, is losing ground. Earnings, 
however, are our important measure 
of common stock value, as we will 
see shortly. 


The net book value of the com- 
mon stock is found by adding the 
stated value of the common stock, 
reserves, and surplus and then sub- 
tracting patents and goodwill. This 
gives us a total net book value of 
$6,530,000. As there are 400,000 
shares of common outstanding, each 
share has a net book value of $16.32. 


You must be careful not to be mis- 
led by book value figures, particu- 
larly of common stocks. Profitable 
companies (Coca-Cola, for example) 
often show a very low net book value 
and very substantial earnings. Raii- 
roads, on the other hand, may show 
a high book value for their common 
stock but have such low or irregular 
earnings that the market price of the 
stock is much less than its apparent 
book value. Banks, insurance com- 
panies and investment trusts are ex- 
ceptions to what we have said about 
common stock net book value. As 
their assets are largely liquid (i.e. 
cash, accounts, receivable, and mar- 
ketable securities) , the book value of 
their common stock sometimes indi- 
cates its market value very accu- 
rately. 

Proportion of Bonds, Preferred, 
and Common Stock 

Before investing, you will want to 
know the proportion of each kind of 
security issued by the company you 
are considering. A high proportion 
of bonds sometimes reduces the 
attractiveness of both the preferred 
and common stock, while too large 
an amount of preferred can detract 
from the value of the common. 


The bond ratio is found by divid- 
ing the face value of the bonds (item 
21), or $2,000,000, by the total value 
of the bonds, preferred stock, com- 
mon stock, reserve, and surplus, or 
$9,530,000. This shows that bonds 
amount to about 20 per cent of the 
total of bonds, capital, and surplus. 

The preferred stock ratio is found 
in the same way, only we divide the 
stated value of the preferred stock 
by the total of the other five items. 
Since we have half as much preferred 
stock as we have bonds, the preferred 
ratio is roughly 10. 

Naturally, the common stock ratio 
will be the difference between 100 
per cent and the totals of the bonds 
and preferred, or about 70 per cent 
in our sample company. You will 
want to remember that the most val- 
uable method of determining the 
common stock ratio is in combination 
with reserves and surplus. The sur- 
plus, as we have noted, is additional 
backing for the common stock and 
usually represents either original 
funds paid in to the company in ex- 
cess of the stated value of the com- 
mon stock (capital surplus) or 
undistributed earnings (earned sur- 
plus). 

Generally speaking, it is con- 
sidered desriable for an industrial 
company to have no more than a 
quarter of its capitalization repre- 
sented by bonds, and for common 
stock to total at least as much as all 
senior securities (bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks). If these proportions 
are not maintained, a company may 
find it difficult to raise new capital. 
Banks are reluctant to lend money 
to companies with relatively large 
debts, and investors are reluctant to 
buy the common stock because of all 
the bond interest or preferred divi- 
dens that must be paid before the 
common stockholder receives any 
return. 

Railroads and public utility com- 
panies are exceptions to most of the 
rules of thumb that we use in dis- 
cussing The Typical Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. Their situation is 
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different because of the tremendous 
amounts of money they have in- 
vested in their fixed assets, their 
small inventories, and the ease with 
which they can collect their receiv- 
ables. Senior securities of railroads 
and utility companies frequently 
amount to more than half of their 
capitalization. 

A stock is said to have high lever- 
age if the company that issued it has 
a large proportion of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock outstanding in relation 
to the amount of common stock. 
Speculators often interest themselves 
in companies that have a high pro- 
portion of debt or preferred stock be- 
cause of the “leverage factor.” A 
simple illustration will show why. 
Let us take, for example, a company 
with $10,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds 
outstanding. If the company is earn- 
ing $440,000 before bond interest, 
there will be only $40,000 left for the 
common stock. ($10,000,000 at 4 
per cent equals $400,000.) However, 
an increase of only 10 per cent in 
earnings (to $484,000) will leave 
$84,000 for common stock dividends, 
or an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. If there is only a small com- 
mon issue, the increase in earnings 
per share will appear very impres- 
sive. 

You have probably already noticed 
that a decline of 10 per cent in earn- 
ings would not only wipe out every- 
thing available for the common stock, 
but result in the company’s being un- 
able to cover its full interest on its 
bonds without dipping into surplus. 
This is the great danger of so-calied 
high-leverage stocks and also illus- 
trates the fundamental weakness of 
companies that have a disproportion- 
ate amount of debt or preferred stock. 
Investors will do well to steer clear of 
them. Speculators, however, will 
continue to be fascinated by the mar- 
ket oppotrunities they offer. 


Part II in the July issue: 


The Income Statement 
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QUICKIE 


1. A man with a wife and two chil- 


dren, ages 13 and 16, is required 
to file a federal income tax re- 
turn if his total income exceeds 


In U.S.A. In Canada 
(a) $ 600. (a) $2,000. 
(b) $1,200. (b) $2,500. 
(c) $2,000. (c) $2,750. 
(d) $2,400. (d) $3,000. 


. The ratio of current assets to cur- 


rent liabilities is an indication of 

(a) current credit position. 

(b) profit during the accounting 
period. 

(c) long-term credit safety. 

(d) total investment capital. 


. You are reconciling books of the 


company to the bank statement, 
which shows a balance of 
$4,308.00. A service charge of 
$10.26 appears on the statement. 
A late deposit of $820.00 is not 
on the statement, and checks in 
the amount of $1,056.00 have not 
cleared the bank. What is the 
reconciled balance in the General 
Ledger bank account? 


(a) $3,252.00 
(b) $4,061.74 
(c) $4,072.00 
(d) $4,082.26 


. Which of the following types of 


accounts is decreased by a credit 
entry? 

(a) Liability account 

(b) Proprietorship account 

(c) Expense account 

(d) Income account 


. Which of the following is not an 


asset account? 

(a) Notes receivable 

(b) Merchandise inventory 
(c) Income from sales 

(d) Office Equipment 


. A company shows on the books 


the cost of a piece of equipment 
as $2,000 with a scrap value of 
$200 after five years. Using the 
Sum-of-the-Years-Digits Method, 
what will be charged off as de- 
preciation on this equipment at 
the end of the third year? 


QUIZ 


(a) $300.00 
(b) $360.00 
(c) $480.00 
(d) $600.00 

7. The XYZ Company borrowed 
$1,080.00 at 5% for 36 days. 
Compute the interest on the 


above note. 
(a) $4.50 
(b) $5.25 
(c) $5.40 
(d) $6.48 


8. Which of the following does not 
appear on a company’s balance 
sheet? 

(a) Cash on hand. 

(b) Accounts Receivable. 
(c) Notes Payable. 

(d) Gross Sales 

9. To compute the cost of goods 
sold, you would use 
(a) beginning inventory, plus 

purchases, less returns, less 
ending inventory. 


(b) beginning inventory, less 
sales, returns, less ending 
inventory. 

(c) inventory, less sales, less 
expense. 

(d) sales, less purchases, less 
expense. 


10. Which of the following items 
must be reported as income on 
the federal income tax return? 
(a) Bonuses. 

(b) Life insurance proceeds 
paid on death of the insured. 

(c) Social Security benefits (In 
Canada read: Unemploy- 
Insurance Benefits) 

(d) Gifts, bequests, or inherit- 
ances received. 
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ATTITUDES and APTITUDES 
(Continued from Page 7) 


determines the ends to which we aim 
—our long-range goal; and intellect 
which decides the means necessary 
to gain the goal, or our short inter- 
mediary goals. In another way, what 
do we want to become and how can 
we so become? I believe our zeal in 
educating the intellect has led to the 
splitting of the atom, for instance, 
but by neglecting to stress values we 
have little wisdom to use the power 
released. We have failed to remem- 
ber what is for our good must also be 
for our neighbor’s good. To put it 
succinctly: “It takes a clever man to 
turn cynic and a wise man to be 
clever enough not to.”” Then you ask 
how to become wise, or how can emo- 
tions be judged as growing: emotions, 
which shape the values and atti- 
tudes, which in turn are the main- 
spring of our existence? I shall skirt 
the issue as to practices that might 
be incorporated for the school-age 
child or that companies might use 
to more fully educate employees to 
understand the company philosophy. 
We must remember, however, that 
understanding brings good feelings 
toward companies, toward people, 
toward anything. 


Maturity Continues 

In the evaluation of maturity, or 
emotional development, the ideas to 
be reflected upon are: The limits of 
assets vary personally, in other 
words, the story of heredity. A 
causal pattern underlies the behavior 
because of the various environmental 
influences subjected to and endured. 
The basic needs of an individual’s 
personality differ because of the 
interplay of the heredity and the 
environment. Although it may seem 
unpleasant, uncomfortable, and irri- 
tating, it is a fact that we must re- 
member constantly: maturing con- 
tinues throughout life. And, ideally, 
the facts in one’s mind are not of 
major consequence; a pattern of good 
mental habits to use the available 
facts, few or many, is the intrinsi- 
cally desirable trait. 

Judging one’s self on the road to 
maturity is like a doctor trying to be 
his own patient: They say there is a 
fool for a doctor and a fool for a 
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patient. We cannot see ourselves as 
others see us: The poet, Robert 
Burns, said that in the Eighteenth 
Century, and the Biblical version 
says we see the splinter in the 
other’s eye while not being able to 
focus on the beam in our own eye. 
At this point, let us examine an ob- 
vious truth: as adults, in whatever 
walk of life, we need someone to lean 
on. We are drained dry every day 
regardless of our position, our job, 
occupations, professions. Literally, 
we need an occasional refill. The 
process, or the refill, needs a catalyst, 
an objective bystander who can 
weigh the ingredients in the crucible 
of life, when reason and emotions go 
out of balance. This catalyst can be, 
yes, must be a different person for 
different types of individuals. 


Environment Effects 

After the plea for a balance be- 
tween intelligence and emotion must 
follow a discussion of the back-drop 
before which the individual in our 
society must function. The emphasis 
on man’s intellect has developed and 
produced countless changes in a 
short span of time. So short, in fact, 
that, as one writer puts it, if the 
earth’s history were compressed into 
a single year, the first eight months 
would be without life; the mammals 
would not appear in the year until 
the second week of December. Man 
would appear about 11:45 p.m. on 
December 31. The age of written 
history would occupy little more 
than the last sixty seconds. For only 
a few seconds on this clock has the 
concept of “loving thy neighbor as 
thyself’? been propounded. 

Since the close of World War II, 
the changes have come thick and 
fast, to name but a few: miracle 
drugs, heart surgery, organ trans- 
plants, cobalt bombs, jet planes, 
computers, thermonuclear research, 
atomic-made electricity, the space 
conquest, and on and on, almost be- 
yond human assimilation. But, not 
beyond human invention, that is, the 
combined research staffs using the 
skillfully developed functions of the 
mind. In the world of medicine, 
progress has been made, but only 
peripheral to date has been the 


progress on mental illness. Tran- 
quilizers are not the real answer. 
More understanding is needed about 
effects of family living and working 
environments on human emotions. I 
would like to quote a poet again: 
“Stone walls do not a prison make 
nor iron bars a cage,” and, con- 
versely, a beautiful structure only 
remains beautiful if the people in- 
habiting it have and live with beau- 
tiful thoughts. If I read the maga- 
zines correctly, doctors hope to 
understand more about the physical 
characteristics of the human mole- 
cules, of the nerve-impulse conduc- 
tion, of bioelectric currents in living 
tissue. These studies may lead us to 
know what thinking is! 


Deduction—Induction 

Among these positive advances are 
some inimical forces. For instance, 
the nation’s water supply is dwindling 
and may have to be rationed. There 
may be routine desalting of sea 
water necessary. All these forces, for 
good and for ill, will play havoc with 
the person without question. Mental 
ills will be hanging like swords of 
Damocles above us. Precisely for 
what forces to plan is not the prob- 
lem. To instill a kind of resiliency 
into one’s self-concept is the prob- 
lem; that is, your confidence should 
have elasticity, or ability to change, 
if necessary. How about looking in- 
wardly again? 

Intelligence, when in balance with 
emotion, provides us with the power 
of concentration, reasoning, depth 
understandings, the power of deduc- 
tion and induction. Impaired intel- 
lect may result in perfectionism, the 
desire for being perfect always, in 
high anxiety, rigidity, compulsivity, 
and poor self-management. We need 
a kind of empathy, like a listening 
technique — feeling and seeing the 
problem as the other person puts it, 
the one to whom we may be listening 
or with whom we are working. I 
mean experiencing something with 
that person, which is like listening, 
which requires entering into a new 
frame-of-reference, and that is not 
easy. It is something like a depth 
interview into another individual’s 
personal motivation. 
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Empathy Must Exist 

How does this fit into the scheme 
for our understanding today? Em- 
pathy must exist between employer 
and employee. An employee’s worth 
is made up not only of what he has 
been, of what he is, but also of what 
he is capable of becoming, because 
of his own accumulated experience 
and because of what the company 
setup can contribute. It is a two- 
way gain. It is no secret that em- 
ployees must know the company’s 
personality, for the personality of 
the top man or of top management 
affects behavior at all levels. The 
employee should know the com- 
pany’s goals and objectives. (When 
I use company, I mean not only 
company, but school, and whatever 
particular setup you are serving.) 
Certainly the company climate is 
evident in the prevailing spirit and 
the general atmosphere, the environ- 
ment under which you are working. 


Into such a climate, whatever it is, 
a secretary is added. This is a person 
who, according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, performs office 
work in relieving officials of minor 
executive and clerical duties and 
that definition goes on and on in the 
D.O.T., but it is important to note 
two words in here: relieving and 
executive. You do important things, 
executive duties, from day to day, so 
much so, that writers say: every good 
executive has a _ good _ secretary; 
writers also say: even mediocre 
executives appear more efficient be- 
cause of competent secretaries. Yours 
then is a commanding job. I can 
hear your subconscious saying to 
you: “commanding, yes, but demand- 
ing too.” Isn’t this the way you like 
it? An opportunity to use your po- 
tential with an air of confidence to 
gain satisfaction in life. 


A Stalus Symbol 

A secretary is truly a woman’s 
role. Little competition exists with 
the opposite sex in this labor market. 
The men see the secretary as a status 
symbol, the office helpmate, and, 
most important, as a feeding of the 
ego. Biologically and psychologi- 
cally this job category is meant for 
woman, because of the preponder- 
ance of male e ecutives to date. 
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Your confidence or your attitude 
shows itself in how you walk, how 
you talk, in the words chosen, in the 
expressions, used; that is, in how 
you’re selling yourself to the world. 
Your potential or your aptitude 
shows itself through the quality of 
work you do and through the testing 
devices, if we must mention them 
again, but tests may prove nothing 
more than reassurance. Yet, they tip 
the scale toward further confidence 
in knowing yourself and in under- 
standing your potential. To mature 
along the road of inter-personal rela- 
tionships, certainly there is a need 
for varied experiences with people, 
but also with things such as art, 
music, and poetry, for here, in pano- 
ramic review, passes mankind and its 
feelings. We need to be alert to 
other people’s feelings and values. 
We need to understand their pattern 
of emotional reaction to stress and 
to strain and to events that seem 
threatening to them. We need to 
appreciate their system of support to 
counterbalance the stress and the 
strain. Then we need to re-examine 
ourselves and to say to ourselves, 
“Do their patterns of reaction and 
mine mesh, or feud, or can we learn 
to tolerate each other? Or, how can 
my pattern be tolerated by someone 
else and how can someone else’s be 
tolerated by me?” 


|| 

Many times a mature mind-set 
can turn the tide. “I will’ is more 
important than “I. Q.” It is the 
wholesome belief, for instance, of a 
lowly charwoman who had a bit of 
extra money made available to her 
through a fund. As she was given the 
money, she said, “I think I’ll give 
this extra to the poor. I do not need 
it.” Or Will Rogers, with his touch 
of humor, could truthfully say, “I 
never met a person I did not like.” 
It is a point-of-view in many, many 
instances. Sometimes it is the voic- 
ing of feelings to soften or to prevent 
or to ease friction points. For in- 
stance, a manager or an employer 
might say to himself, “What am I 
expecting from the employees?” And 
a secretary, an employee, might well 
say to herself, “What can I do for 
the employer or for the company that 
is employing me?” 
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August 1961 


Arriving at Convention by air? Limou- 
sine service is available from the Los 
Angeles Airport to the Biltmore Hotel 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
If you are arriving between 6 p.m. and 
8 a.m., notify Convention Coordinator 
Arlene Miller, 601 South Westmoreland 
Avenue, Los Angeles 5, California. A 
member of the Hostess Chapter Trans- 
portation Committee will meet vou at 
the airport. 
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KEYNOTER 
President of The Defiance College since 1951, Dr 
McCann is a former industrial engineer and a news- 
paper publisher. He served many years under 
Dwight Eisenhower in the military and as a civilian 
He is the author of “The Man From Abilene.” 
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Wiliam be Cavanaugh 


THE DEVELOPING ROLE OF THE SECRETARY 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
Executive Director, National Office Management 
Association, Mr. Cavanaugh is also adviser to the 
Federal Government and companies on human re- 
sources problems. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University and a Commander in the Naval Reserve. 





Judson Mm. Parkins 
LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR 
Director of Public Relations, General Telephone 
Company of Michigan, Mr. Perkins directs the state- 
wide public relations program of Michigan's largest 
independent telephone company. He has a Masters 

Degree from Michigan State University. 


Couil . Reed 
RAPID READING 


Representative of the Faculty Wives Speakers Bu- 
reau of the University of Southern California where 
she also received her Masters Degree, Mrs. Reed is 
author of books on reading techniques. She has 
outlined a home course in reading improvement 





Soul Harding , oe 
A TALKING PICTURE OF YOU 


Graduate of Emerson College, Boston, and former 
teacher of speech and dramatics, Sarah Harding 
Hunter is a widely recognized lecturer on leader- 
ship, speech, and personality 
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